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ABSTRACT 

Four issues of a quarterly newsletter address 
programs, issues, and concerns of women students, faculty and 
administrators in higher education. Each issue contains many brief 
reports on events, news, litigation, legislation, and campus programs 
on the following topics: sexual harassment, working in academe, news 
from around the campus, sexual assault, women in athletics, and 
resources (conferences, new programs, publications). Final pages 
contain Job Line listings of positions open at colleges and 
universities around the nation. The Winter issue leads with a report 
on a Supreme Court ruling that makes sexual harassment easier to 
prove. The Spring issue includes a chronology of important events in 
the history of sexual harassment education, a section reporting on 
campus violence, and introduction of a new regular feature on the 
National Identification Program which identifies and supports women 
with the potential to advance in higher education administration. The 
Summer issue includes an article on the Center for Women Policy 
Studies, The Fall issue contains a money watch section with several 
reports on damages and legal costs to several institutions in sexual 
harassment cases. It also contains sections on women in science and 
women in academe overseas. (JB) 
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SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



SUPREME COURT MAKES 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

EASIER TO PROVE 
♦ In a unanimous decision 
made only 27 days after hearing a 
case, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that a person who claims 
sexual harassment on the job need 
not prove that she (or he) was psy- 
chologically damaged or unable to 
do her job in order to prove sexual 
harassment. In the first case to ex- 
pand upon the court's 1986 ruling 
on workplace sexual harassment 
and the definition of a "hostile envi- 
ronment/' Justice Sandra Day 
O'Connor, who wrote the leading 
opinion, stated, "When the work- 
place is perme ted with discrimi- 
natory intimidation, ridicule and 
insult* that is 'sufficiently severe or 
pervasive to alter the conditions of 
t^e victim ' s employment and create 
an abusive environment/ Title VII 
is violated." 



Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 protects employees from 
discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, religion, national origin and 
sex. All educational institutions are 
covered. 

The court noted that while a 
merely offensive remark may not 
be sufficient to create a hostile or 
abusive environment, a discrimina- 
tory environment that a reasonable 
person would find hostile or abu- 
sive "can and often will detract 
from employees' job performance, 
discourage employees from re- 
maining on the job, or keep them 
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from advancing in their careers." 

Justice O'Connor also wrote 
that the courts should look at a num- 
ber of factors to determine whether 
harassment occurred: frequency, 
severity, whether the behavior was 
threatening or humiliating, and 
whether it unreasonably interfered 
with the person's work, adding, 
"But while psychological harm, 
like any other factor may be taken 
into account, no single factor is re- 
quired." 

The decision makes it easier for 
employees to prove discrimination, 
to reduce the number of cases in 
which defendants raise the psycho- 
logical damage issue and where 
courts allow extensive information 
about a plaintiffs past and current 
psychological and medical records. 

Teresa Harris, a manager of a 
truck leasing firm, claimed sexual 
harassment when the company's 
president made sexual remarks to 
her (such as proposing to discuss 
her salary at a local motel). A lower 
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court agreed that the behavior was 
crude and vulgar but denied it was 
harassment, because there was no 
evidence that Harris had been psy- 
chologically damaged. 

The case, Harris v. Forklift Sys- 
tems, is also important in determin- 
ing how sexual harassment and a 
hostile environment affecting stu- 
dents will be evaluated. Both the 
courts and the U.S. Department of 
Education (which enforces Title 
IX, the law prohibiting sex dis- 
crimination by educational institu- 
tions and which covers employees 
and students) look to decisions and 
concepts developed under Title 
VII. 

COURTS AFFIRM TITLE IX 
COVERAGE OF HOSTILE 
ENVIRONMENT SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 

Good News 
♦ Two federal courts in Califor- 
nia have stated that Title IX, the law 
that covers sex discrimination in 
education, covers hostile environ- 
ment sexual harassment. Although 
courts have affirmed that Title IX 
covers harassment when faculty or 
staff members have pressured stu- 
dents for unwanted sexual activity, 
these may be the first cases in which 
the courts have stated that harass- 
ment which creates a hostile envi- 
ronment for students is covered by 
Title IX, which prohibits discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex in colleges 
and universities receiving federal 
funds. 

These two cases, decided be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Harris v. Forklift Systems, 

2 



confirm the interpretation of Title 
IX by the Office for Civil Rights of 
the US Department of Education. 
OCR has been interpreting Title IX 
to cover hostile environment, bas- 
ing this interpretation on the case 
law involving sexual harassment 
developed under Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act, which prohibits 
employment discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, national origin, 
religion, and sex. 

The first case involved a male 
teacher in the Berkeley Unified 
School District who was accused of 
molesting two female students 
while he lived with their mother. 
The students are claiming that the 
teacher's continued presence in the 
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school constituted a hostile envi- 
ronment for them. The case. 
Patricia H. v. Berkeley Unified 
School District, was decided on 
July 21, 1993, in the U.S. District 
Court for the Northern District of 
California. 

Bad News 

The second case, in the same 
district, which involved a student 
who was subjected to harassment 
by other students in the seventh and 
eighth grades, alleged that the 
school did not respond to her nu- 
merous complaints about the be- 
havior. 

Although the court found that 
Title IX does prohibit hostile envi- 
ronment sexual harassment, it also 
stated that in order "to obtain dam- 
ages under Title IX (as opposed to 
declaratory or injunctive relief), 
one must allege and prove inten- 
tional discrimination on the basis of 
sex by an employee of the educa- 
tional institution. To obtain dam- 
ages, it is not enough that the insti- 
tution knew or should have known 
of the hostile environment and 
failed to take appropriate action to 
end it " 

Proving "intentional discrimi- 
nation*' in instances of hostile envi- 
ronment discrimination is more dif- 
ficult than proving that the institu- 
tion knew or should have known 
about the problem and taken steps 
to end it. If upheld by highercourts, 
this decision would require a higher 
standard of proof in cases seeking 
compensation for damages because 
of school hostile environment 
sexual harassment than is required 
in cases involving a hostile envi- 
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ronment for employees under Title 
VII. In the latter, the standard is that 
the employer knew or should have 
known of the hostile environment 
and failed to take action to end it. 

The decision in Jane Doe v. 
Petaluma City School District, 
reached on August 30, 1993, ap- 
plies only in the area covered by the 
U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of California and does not 
affect enforcement by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education. 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT 
COSTS OVER $130,000 

♦ Two Butte College (CA) 
counselors who complained over a 
period of several years about ha- 
rassment from the same supervisor 
have agreed to a settlement in 
which each will receive $65,000, 
one year's leave with full medical 
benefits, and stress counseling. 

The supervisor has been re- 
moved from his job. The California 
Community College Association 
and the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation played a prominent role in 
resol vingthecase, which was the first 
sexual harassment case filed against a 
California community college. 

STUDENT GETS $75,000 
BECAUSE OF HARASSMENT 

♦ A student who claimed she 
had been sexually harassed by the 
senior vice president for business 
affairs at the College of Charleston 
(NC) was paid $75,000 by a rtate 
insurance fund. J. Floyd Tyler, ac- 
cused of making sexual advances 
toward the student, denied the alle- 
gations and retired shortly there- 
after. 



THREE TENURED PROFS 
NO LONGER EMPLOYED 
♦ Cornell University (NY) an- 
thropology professor Thomas 
Lynch retired after being found 
guilty of violating the university's 
policy on sexual harassment. The 
professional ethics committee rec- 
ommended firing, but Lynch re- 
tired before the penalty was imple- 
mented. 

Music professor Einar Jeff 
Holm is no longer teaching at Ithaca 
College (NY). A world-renowned 
cellist, Holm was accused by past 
and current students of sexual ha- 
rassment and abuse of power. No 
further details were forthcoming 
from the school. 

Tenured professor Jiri Valenta 
of the University of Miami's 
Graduate School of International 
Studies was fired by a unanimous 
vote of the board of trustees. 
Valenta was accused of sexual mis- 
conduct by seven women, includ- 
ing a fellow professor in the gradu- 
ate school who stated that Valenta 
threatened to destroy her career if 
she did not submit to his sexual 
advances. He was also accused of 
propositioning other women and 
grabbing their breasts and buttocks. 

MINNESOTA TAKES ON 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT IN 

KINDERGARTEN 
♦ Future college students who 
come from Minnesota are likely to 
have a better understanding of 
sexual harassment than their peers 
from other states. The Minnesota 
State Board of Education has ap- 
proved an elementary and second- 



ary curriculum for students from 
kindergarten through high school, 
dealing with harassment, espe- 
cially peer-to-peer harassment. 



WORKING IN ACADEME 



DISCRIMINATION CASE COSTS 
HARVARD $260,000 
♦ Harvard University has 
agreed to settle a six-year-old suit 
filed by Clare Dalton, a law profes- 
sor who charged she was denied 
tenure in 1987 because of her gen- 
der and her work in critical legal 
studies. 

Dalton's award will go to a new 
Domestic Violence Institute, which 
she will head at Northeastern Uni- 
versity (MA), where she is a ten- 
ured professor. The money from 
the settlement will be used to train 
law students in the Boston area, 
including Harvard students, and to 
support research. Dalton says she 
feels vindicated because "Harvard 
is paying the price for gender dis- 
crimination" and that the money is 
going to "a community of women 
who suffer the worst kind of dis- 
crimination that society can dish 
out/' Dalton is married to Robert B. 
Reich, Secretary of Labor. 

Of Harvard Law School's 57 
tenured faculty, only four are 
women. When Dalton filed her 
complaint in 1987, there were five 
tenured women. 
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MATH PROF FINALLY WINS 
TENURE, STILL FACES 
HARASSMENT BY PROFS 

♦ Seven years after she became 
the first person ever to be denied 
tenure in the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley department of math- 
ematics, Jenny Harrison has finally 
won tenure. As a result of a lawsuit 
filed in 1989, charging the univer- 
sity with sex discrimination, 
Harrison was asked to reapply for 
tenure. This time, the tenure review 
committee consisted of scholars 
from both Berkeley and other col- 
leges, who recommended that she 
be given tenure. A campus commit- 
tee had previously held 80 hours of 
hearings concerning her allegations 
and concluded there was no dis- 
crimination. 

Several professors in her depart- 
ment have attacked her appoint- 
ment in e-mail messages sent to 
mathematicians around the coun- 
try. The vice chancellor met with 
six professors, asking them to stop 
the messages, but they claim they 
are simply setting the record 
straight. 

PROPOSED ANITA HILL 
ENDOWED CHAIR CAUSES 
CONTROVERSY 

♦ Efforts to establish an en- 
dowed chair in the name of Anita 
Faye Hill at the University of Okla- 
homa, where she teaches, have met 
with opposition. Approved 5-2 by 
the University's regents, the chair, 
which would provide money for 
salaries, research, and travel to 
study the rights of women in the 
workplace, must be approved fi- 
nally by the state legislature. A 



group of Minnesota women have 
raised over $127,000 from thou- 
sands of women and men all over 
the country. The money is required 
for funding part of the endowment. 

Representative Leonard Sul- 
livan (R) has proposed a bill that 
would limit out-of-state funding for 
endowed chairs and has proposed 
ending the endowment program en- 
tirely to avoid creating a professor- 
ship in Hill's name. The chair is the 
first of 75 previously endowed to be 
contested. 

Hill challenged Clarence 
Thomas's nomination to the Su- 
preme Court, accusing him of 
sexual harassment. 

"QUALIFIED" WOMEN 
CHEMISTS HAVE A MORE 
DIFFICULT TIME THAN MEN 

♦Women chemists appear to be 
more vulnerable in the job market 
than men. According to a survey 
recently conducted by the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the unem- 
ployment rate for women was 6.3 
percent, compared to 3.5 percent 
for men. Women were over three 
times more likely than men to be 
employed part time and were also 
more likely to be post-docs or on 
other fellowships. 

For further information, contact 
the American Chemical Society, 
1 155 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT DAVIS MEDICAL SCHOOL 
CHARGED WITH BIAS 
♦ Leigh Segel, a research bio- 
chemist at UC Davis Medical 
School, has charged the school with 



gender discrimination. The law- 
suit, which focuses on the medical 
school's hiring policies, claims that 
women have been steered to "non- 
secure, non-state-funded profes- 
sional research positions" while 
men have been hired for the "se- 
cure, state-funded professor" posi- 
tions, and that "closed hiring prac- 
tices" have been used. 

The suit has been endorsed by 
the Association for Women in Sci- 
ence and the American Association 
for University Women's Legal Ad- 
vocacy Fund, which is helping to 
support the lawsuit. 

For further information, contact 
the Support Committee for Leigh 
Segel, c/o Donna Lagarias, 11853 
Imperial Avenue, Davis, CA 
95616. 

LIFE ON THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE TENURE TRACK 

+Life on the Other Side of the 
Tenure Track documents the status 
of non-tenure-track instructional 
staff at the University of Michigan, 
where they are nearly one third of 
the total faculty. Women are 20 
percent of the tenure-track faculty 
but 46 per cent of those not on 
tenure track. 

The report covers the growth of 
instructional faculty, gender distri- 
bution, participation in faculty gov- 
ernance, and responses to the in- 
crease in non-tenure-track faculty. 
Although it does not include recom- 
mendations for change, the report 
nevertheless offers a model for 
schools wishing to address this 
issue. Copies are available at no 
cost from the Faculty Senate Office, 
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University of Michigan, 4008 
Fleming Building, Ann Arbor, MI 
48109. or by calling (313) 764- 
0303. 

MORE DADS HELPING 
WITH CHILD CARE 

♦The U.S. Census Bureau re- 
ports that one out of five preschool 
children are taken care of by fathers 
while their mothers work. Al- 
though the study did not ask why 
fathers provide care, author Maitin 
O' Connell attributed the increase to 
rising unemployment, high child- 
care costs, increased part-time or 
shift work by either parent, and 
changing social attitudes. 

The study surveyed 2,770 moth- 
ers in the workplace. Twenty-two 
percent of the women were manag- 
ers or professionals. 

WOMEN PRESIDENTS 
ON THE RISE 

♦ In 1975, only 148 women 
served as heads of U. S. colleges 
anduniveisities. By 1992, the total 
more than doubled to 348, or 1 2 per 
cent of the total. Women in Presi- 
dencies summarizes data about 
these women; the types of institu- 
tions they head; their personal, edu- 
cational, and professional back- 
ground; how they became presi- 
dents; perceptions about their presi- 
dency; and their future plans. 

Published by the ACE Office of 
Women in Higher Education, the 
115-page book was written by 
Judith G. Touchton, Donna 
Shavlik, and Lynne Davis. It is 
available for $17.50 from ACE, 
One Dupont Circle NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. 



GUIDE TO IMPROVING THE 
CAMPUS CLIMATE FOR 

WOMEN 
♦ Published by the Commission 
on Women at the University of Min- 
nesota, this guide provides an over- 
all plan to improve the campus cli- 
mate for faculty women. Current 
university statements, policies, and 
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resolutions are included, but the 
bulk of the 95-page booklet consists 
of easy-to-use resources: tip sheets, 
checklists, case studies, and strate- 
gies for recruiting, building institu- 
tional accountability, and imple- 
mentingcommission goals. A short 
multicultural guide to the Twin Cit- 
ies communities is also included. 

The booklet will be of direct use 
as well as a model for campuses 
wishing to develop a similar book- 
let. Copies cost $2.50 from the 
Commission on Women, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 410 Morrill Hall. 
100 Church Street SE, Minneapo- 
lis, MN 55455. 



TENURE, DISCRIMINATION, 
AND THE COURTS 
♦ This book provides a solid 
overview on reappointment, pro- 
motion, and tenure decisions and 
integrates legal, educational, and 
personnel perspectives on these is- 
sues. Along with specific cases and 
examples, it also discusses ration- 
ales courts use in adjudicating these 
cases, ways in which colleges and 
universities can reduce the likeli- 
hood of such cases, peer review, 
confidentiality, and criteria for de- 
cisions. 

Written by Terry L. Leap, the 
21 3-page book is published by ILR 
Press, vSchool of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY 14853-3901, and costs 
$16.95 in paper. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LAW OF EMPLOYMENT 

DISCRIMINATION 
♦ For those beginning to learn 
about the law or for someone whose 
knowledge has become rusty, this 
book provides much useful infor- 
mation. It summarizes federal laws 
that prohibit employment discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, 
religion, national origin, sex, age, 
and disability. The book briefly 
discusses such major areas as dis- 
parate impact, affirmative action, 
and the role of intent, and also cov- 
ers Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, 
the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act, Title I of the Americans 
with Disabilities Act, and the Equal 
Pay Act. Title IX, which covers 
employees as well as students in 
educational institutions, is not in- 
cluded. The 96-page book, written 
by Michael Evan Gold, costs $8.95 
in paper and is available from the 
ILR Press, address at the end of 
page 5. 



DEALING WITH PA Y EQUITY 

♦ Erase the Bias: A Pay Equity 
Guide to Eliminating Race and Sex 
Bias from Wage Setting Systems is a 
technical "how-to'* manual de- 
signed to guide personnel staff, 
union activists, employees, and 
others as they examine how their 
workforce may be segregated by 
sex and race and determine if sala- 
ries for jobs held predominantly by 
women or people of color are lower 
because of sex or race. 

The 76-page manual plots the 
steps necessary to conduct a pay 



equity study, including how to com- 
pare jobs, how to determine if pay 
differences are due to legitimate 
factors or to bias, and what to do 
about all of this. A glossary, bibli- 
ography, and appendices are also 
included. 

Written by Lynda Ames, the 
guide is published by the National 
"Committee on Pay Equity, 1126 
16th Street NW, Suite 41 1, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036 and costs $15.99 
for nonmembers. Bulk discounts 
are available. 



FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE 
ACT GOES INTO EFFECT 
♦ The new family and medical 
leave act has been in effect for most 
employers since August 5, 1993. 
For schools with unions, the date 
may depend on the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. Men and 
women can take up to 12 weeks of 
unpaid leave every year to care for 
newborn or adopted children; to 
care for children, parents, or 
spouses who have serious health 
conditions; and to recover from a 
serious health condition. 

After leave is concluded, the 
law requires the employer to return 
the employee to the same or an 
equivaient job with the same pay, 
benefits, and conditions. 

Institutions with 50 or more 
employees are covered. Employees 
are covered if they have worked for 
the employer for at least one year 
and for at least 1,250 hours in the 
previous year. Employers can re- 
quire medical certification for 



leave, and are required to pay em- 
ployees' health insurance premi- 
ums, if they normally do so. Should 
a worker not return, the employer 
may be able to recover the cost of 
the premiums, unless the reason for 
failure to return to work was con- 
tinuation of a serious health prob- 
lem or conditions beyond employee 
control. 

The Act is enforced by the De- 
partment of Labor's Wage and 
Hour Division. For further infor- 
mation, contact the Women' s Legal 
Defense Fund, 1875 Connecticut 
Avenue NW, Suite 710, Washing- 
ton, DC 20009, for the following 
publications: 

• A Guide to Using the Family 
and Medical Leave Act: Questions 
and Ansvsers, a comprehensive 
look at the law and answers to fre- 
quently asked questions, $4.95. 

• State Laws and Regulations 
Guaranteeing Employees Their 
Jobs After Family and Medical 
Leaves, $3.95. 



Coming soonl 

A new look for 
our newsletter 
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"WOULDN'T IT BE GREAT TO 
RAPE, PILLAGE AND 

BURN WITH YOUR 
BROTHERS...AGAIN?" 

♦ So read a fraternity flyer invit- 
ing student and alumni members to 
a mock war with paint-ball games. 
The invitation was mailed by an 
alumnus of Lambda Chi Alpha at 
the University of California at 
Northridge without the approval or 
knowledge of either the local frater- 
nity or the national office. 

Unlike some fraternities which 
might justify such a flyer, both the 
national office and the local chapter 
of Lambda Chi condemned it. 
When the flyers arrived, fraternity 
members complained immediately 
to the national office, which then 
reported the flyer to university offi- 
cials, disavowed it, and promised to 
apologize to all who received it. A 
Lambda Chi official at the national 
office in Indianapolis stated, 44 Any- 
thing that promotes this kind of at- 
titude goes against everything we 
stand for." 

At the same campus, other fra- 
ternities had been criticized earlier 
for offensive songbooks and for a 
party in honor of "Lupe," a ficti- 
tious character who appeared in the 
songbook as "Lupe, the Mexican 
whore." Both incidents led to many 
angry discussions and campus pro- 
test marches, which apparently sen- 
sitized some members of the Greek 
community. 



STUDENTS PRESS FOR 
ABORTION COVERAGE 
♦The women's caucus of the 
law school at Northeastern Univer- 
sity (MA) are pressing for student 
heath insurance to cover abortions. 
The policy covers pregnancy but 
does not specifically state that abor- 
tions are not covered. Students typi- 
cally are unaware that abortion is 
not covered until an abortion is 
sought. 

The University's response? 
Adding a question to its annual fall 
survey of students to help it decide 
what to do. 

Coverage of abortion varies 
among institutions. Student health 
insurance plans at Harvard Univer- 
sity and the MIT cover abortion, 
although at Harvard, students who 
object to abortion on moral grounds 
can request a rebate on that portion 
of the health fee that would pay for 
abortion. 

MASTER'S DEGREES: 
MORE FOR WOMEN, 
FEWER FOR MEN 
♦ Over the 14- year period 1977 
to 1991, the number of women 
earning master's degrees increased 
by 27,000, while the number for 
men decreased by 16,000. Cur- 
rently, 54 percent of master's de- 
grees are earned by women; in 
1977. 53 percent were earned by 
men. 

Although 27 percent of all 
master's degrees awarded in 1991 
were in education, the number of 
women receiving these degrees has 
dropped by 18 percent since 1977. 



In contrast, the number of women 
receiving master's degrees in engi- 
neering has grown by 390 percent 
— from 720 degrees in 1977 to 
3,529 in 1991. Similarly, the num- 
ber of women earning master's in 
business rose from 6,664 in 1977 to 
27,489 in 1991, an increase of 313 
percent. 

With the exception of Asian- 
American women, who earn fewer 
master's degrees than Asian- 
American men, women earn more 
master's degrees than males who 
share their ethnicity or race. 

The data come from "Trends in 
Degrees Conferred by Institutions 
of Higher Education: 1984-85 
Through 1990-91" (NCES 93- 
356), which is available from the 
author, Frank Morgan, at the Na- 
tional Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics, 555 New Jersey Avenue 
NW, Washington, DC 20208, 202 
219-1779. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL TAKES 
GENDER SERIOUSLY 

• When a survey of full-time 
faculty revealed that gender issues 
needed to be addressed, the Depart- 
ment of Medicine at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine re- 
sponded quickly. Interventions 
have included: 

• A formal evaluation of the sta- 
tus of women by a departmental 
task force 

• Dissemination and discussion 
of the survey results at meetings of 
division directors, faculty, and 
house staff to identify issues and 
develop support and solutions 
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• Use of highly respected indi- 
viduals in the department to lead 
activities aimed at reducing gender 
bias 

• Establishment of an office of 
faculty and organization develop- 
ment, directed by a trained profes- 
sional available for individual con- 
sultation 

• A monthly colloquium for 
women faculty and fellows to dis- 
cuss issues related to gender, in- 
cluding mentoring and profes- 
sional development 

• Half-day sessions for small 
groups led by an outside consultant 

• Development of a guide for 
criteria for mentoring 

• Development of guidelines by 
the promotions committee for 
evaluating mentoring by faculty 
and using mentoring as a key crite- 
rion in promotion 

• Increased participation of 
women faculty in planning and run- 
ning departmental events. 

These and other activities are 
summarized in the summer 1993 
issue of "Women in Medicine Up- 
date" published by the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 
2450 N Street NW, Washington, 
DC 20037-1 126. A fuller discus- 
sion appeared in Academic Medi- 
cine, May 1993. For further infor- 
mation, contact Emma Stokes at 
Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine, 410 614-1211. 



SURPRISE! GREEK MEN 
DRINK MORE THAN ANYBODY 
ELSE; NON-GREEK WOMEN 
THE LEAST 

♦ Fraternity residents consume 
an average of 20 drinks a week, 
compared to the 8 drinks consumed 
each week by other male students. 
Women living in sorority houses 
drink less than fraternity house resi- 
dents but still consume more than 
other women. Sorority residents 
average 6 drinks a week; other 
women drink only 3. 

The CORE Institute for Alcohol 
and Other Drug Studies at Southern 
Illinois University defined a drink 
as 12 ounces of beer, 4 ounces of 
wine, or 1 .5 ounces of liquor. The 
study was based on a survey of 
about 58,000 students, including 
responses from 438 sorority house 
and 568 fraternity house residents. 

The higher incidence of rape 
during fraternity-related activities 
may be linked to the higher alcohol 
consumption. Alcohol is often in- 
volved in campus rape. 



GENDER DIFFERENCES IN 
COURSE SELECTION 
♦ One campus activity rarely 
examined in terms of gender differ- 
ences is course selection. The 
Radcliffe News studied gender dis- 
tribution in the "Top 10" most 
popular courses at Harvard. 
Women' senrollment ranged from a 
low of 28 percent for "European 
Intellectual History, 1900 to the 
Present" to approximately 61 per- 
cent for "Chinese Family, Marriage 



and Culture." The most popular 
course, "Principles of Economics " 
was second lowest for women; only 
35 percent of the students were fe- 
male. The least favorite for women 
among the four science courses in- 
cluded in "Top 10". were "Organic 
Chemistry" and "Matter in the Uni- 
verse." 

The figures do not take into ac- 
count that 41 percent of the under- 
graduates at Harvard-Radcliffe are 
women. 



LIKE EVERYONE ELSE, 
VALEDICTORIANS DIFFER BY 
GENDER 
♦ A ten-year longitudinal study 
of 81 high school valedictorians has 
revealed several characteristics on 
which the men and women differ by 
gender, particularly in intellectual 
self-esteem and career aspirations. 
Although the male and female par- 
ticipants earned equally high col- 
lege entrance examination scores 
and grade-point averages, and 
though the women were as success- 
ful as men in gaining academic hon- 
ors, merit-based scholarships, and 
undergraduate research and teach- 
ing assistantships, women experi- 
enced a marked drop in intellectual 
self-esteem, especially between 
senior year of high school and 
sophomore year of college. Al- 
though 2 1 percent of the women (in 
contrast to 22 percent of the men) 
described themselves as far above 
average in intelligence as they en- 
tered college, not one woman de- 
scribed herself that way in her se- 
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nior year (compared to 25 percent 
of the men who did). 

A second gender difference, ac- 
counting in part for the greater attri- 
tion of women from math and sci- 
ence, was women's persistent con- 
cern about combining career and 
family. Many of the women per- 
ceived intensive career involve- 
ment to be incompatible with fam- 
;i v responsibilities. As college se- 
niors, two-thirds of the women (but 
none of the men) planned to reduce 
future labor participation because 
of family. 

One group of women aspiring to 
prestigious professions expected 
relatively continuous labor force 
participation; the second group as- 
pired to less prestigious vocations 
and expected to design their work 
around future family obligations. 
The study showed that women who 
aspired to high vocational levels 
were separated from less profes- 
sionally ambitious women by work 
and family values rather than by 
ability, family background, and 
college experiences. 

The study, lk Academic Achieve- 
ment — A View from the Top: The 
Illinois Valedictorian Project," was 
conducted by Karen D. Arnold. 
Copies are available from the North 
Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1900 Spring Road, 
Suite 300, Oak Brook, IL 60521- 
1480. 



HARVARD MA Y OPEN ALL- 
MALE CLUB TO WOMEN 
♦ Undergraduate members of 
the Fly Club at Harvard University 
have voted to allow women to join. 
This is the first of Harvard's nine 
all-male clubs to do so. The club 
board must approve the measure, 
something it turned down in 1989. 

Harvard severed its official ties 
with the all-male clubs in 1986 be- 
cause they do not admit women. 
About 5 percent of Harvard's4,000 
male undergraduates are members. 

Shortly before the vote, over 
200 women students signed a peti- 
tion urging a boycott of the clubs' 
social activities. Many of the clubs 
hold parties where women are wel- 
come, although they may not join 
the clubs. 



A CALL FOR INFORMATION; 
NEW CLASSROOM CLIMATE 
STUDY UNDERWAY 

♦ TheCenterfor Women Policy 
Studies has received a second grant 
to underwrite its new classroom 
climate project. The Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE) is supplement- 
ing funds already received from the 
Lilly Endowment for the project, 
which will produce a guidebook 
describing how differential class- 
room behaviors toward women and 
others, along with certain teaching 
styles and curricula, can create a 
chilly learning climate for all stu- 
dents. These factors will also be 
examined for their impact on 
women of color. 



The guidebook will provide in- 
dividual and institutional strategies 
to increase the participation of all 
students, especially women, and to 
improve faculty evaluation as it re- 
lates to teaching style and climate 
issues. 

If you know of resources, re- 
search, examples of teaching strate- 
gies or institutional strategies, to 
increase participation of women 
and other students or have any other 
related information, write or call 
Bernice R. Sandler, Center for 
Women Policy Studies, 2000 P 
Street NW, Suite 508, Washington, 
DC 20036,202 872-1770. 

The report will be written by 
Sandler and Roberta M. Hall, who 
together wrote 'The Classroom 
Climate: A Chilly One for Women" 
in 1982. 



SEXUAL ASSAULT 



SUED FOR FIVE MILLION, 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 

SETTLES CASE 
♦ A student who had been gang 
raped by three male students at a 
Sigma Chi party has agreed to a 
settlement with Colgate and the fra- 
ternity. Kristina Bruxton charged 
that the university had been lax in 
enforcing underage drinking regu- 
lations. Terms of the settlement 
were not disclosed. Under a sepa- 
rate charge, the three men pleaded 
guilty to criminal charges of sexual 
misconduct. 
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TEN REASONS 
TO OBTAIN VERBAL CONSENT FOR SEX 

Antioch College's policy requiring students to obtain verbal 
consent for each le\ el of sexual behavior has been the subject of 
countless articles, many of them poking fun at it. Developed by 
students in the context of Antioch's "community governance," the 
policy was widely discussed before it was adopted. 

One incoming student who learned of the policy at orientation 
was quoted as saying that if he had to ask, he wouldn't get what he 
wanted, a remark that unwittingly indicated the value of the policy. 

The following may be helpful for those persons, like the incom- 
ing student, who need help in understanding why it makes sense to 
ask. 

7. Because many partners find it sexy to be asked, as sex 
progresses, if it's okay. 

2. Because sex is better when each partner enjoys what is happen- 
ing. and no one is being forced to do something he or she 
doesn't want to do. 

3. Because if your partner is having a good time and is not forced 
to do something agains't her will, she may be more likely to 
want to see you again. Mutual respect is the best basis for 
friendship and intimacy. 

4. Because forcing sexual activity on another person can violate 
state and federal laws and your school's policy. In most 
instances, unwanted touching and fondling is sexual assault. 

5. Because it prevents misunderstandings (silence is not a "yes"). 

6. Because you won't be accused of rape. 

7. Because you won't go to jail or be expelled. 

5. Because it's better to be safe than sorry. 

9. Because if you want to impose your sexual will on someone, 
your behavior has more to do with dominating that person than 
with enjoying sexuality and an intimate relationship. 

10. Why would you want to have sex with someone who doesn't 
like what you are doing? 



QUICK GUIDE FOR DEALING 
WITH SEXUAL ASSAULT 
♦ Responding to Sexual Assault 
on Campus is a three-part manual 
which should be helpful to institu- 
tions developing or evaluating poli- 
cies and procedures. Part I intro- 
duces the subject; Part II contains a 
sample policy on sexual miscon- 
duct, including procedures and 
common questions about them and 
a list of the rights of both the ac- 
cused and the victim. Part III de- 
scribes the response procedure for 
victims of sexual assault and also 
contains checklists concerning 
sexual assault procedures to be fol- 
lowed by the dean of students, resi- 
dence life office, health center, 
counseling center, campus secu- 
rity, and ombuds. A sexual assault 
incident report is also included. 

Part IV, a guide for administra- 
tors, includes checklists on policy, 
enforcement, education and pre- 
vention, treatment and support, and 
assessment that will be especially 
helpful in the evaluation of current 
programs and policies. 

Written in clear simple lan- 
guage, the 27-page guide was pub- 
lished by the State Council of 
Higher Education for Virginia to 
assist institutions as they address 
this issue. 

Free until supply runs out, from 
the Council of Higher Education, 
101 N. 14th Street, 9th Floor, James 
Monroe Building, Richmond, VA, 
23219. 
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LOOKING FOR PEER 
EDUCATION RESOURCES? 
♦ Many collegesare finding that 
student peer educators are among 
the most effective means of sensi- 
tizing students to issues involving 
sexual assault. Sex Without Con- 
sent describes peer education, how 
to get started, training students, and 
student activities. It also includes a 
bibliography, sample sexual mis- 
conduct policies, sample recruiting 
ads, table slips, and radio ads. 

The 1 50-page book, written by 
Toby B. Simon, Associate Dean of 
Student Life at Brown University, 
and Cathy A. Harris, a student who 
founded the Sexual Assault Peer 
Education program at Brown, is 
available for $21.95 plus $3.00 
shipping from Learning Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 1338, Holmes 
Beach, FL 342 18- 1338. A manual 
for peer education programs at the 
secondary level is also available at 
the same price. 

WOMEN IN ATHLETICS 



CALIFORNIA TO INCREASE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
♦The California State Univer- 
sity System has agreed to substan- 
tially increase athletic opportuni- 
ties for women at 1 9 state universi- 
ties (one has no sports programs). 
As part of a settlement in a cast 
against the system brought by the 
state chapter of the National Orga- 
nization for Women, each institu- 
tion will: 

• Increase the participation rates 
of women and the number of ath- 



letic scholarships women receive 
to within 5 per cent of the propor- 
tion of women in the student body 
by the 1998-99 academic year 

• Increase the proportion of its 
sports budget that is spent on 
women' s programs to withi n 1 0 per 
cent of the proportion of women 
students within the next five years. 

The president of each institu- 
tion is responsible for compliance 
with the consent decree and will 
report to the system board every 
other year about progress. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
TO DO THE SAME 

♦ The University of New 
Hampshire has adopted a five-year 
plan that will increase the propor- 
tion of women to about half the 
school's athletes and will increase 
their access to scholarships.' 
Women's crew, golf, volleyball 
and softball will be phased into 
varsity status during the five-year 
period. The plan was the result of 
discrimination charges. 

WOMEN IN THE PIPELINE: 
COMING UP TO COLLEGE 

♦ High school women are mak- 
ing inroads on sports. In 1992-93, 
120 female high school students 
participated in high school football 
and 541 participated on varsity 
baseball teams. 

An Alexandria, Virginia, 
Potomac High School kicker, 
Cheryl Zimmerman, who is also 
cocaptain of her team, made six of 
six extra-point tries, and was 
crowned homecoming queen — at 
the same game. 

Sally Phippsahe first female 
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student to play for the Boca Raton, 
Florida, Spanish River High 
School team, was also crowned 
homecoming queen. 

At least 44 states allow females 
to participate in high school foot- 
ball. The first girl to play football 
on a high school team was Luverne 
Wise, who played on the Escambia 
County High School team in 
Atmore, Washington, in 1939. 

Male students are also attempt- 
ing to participate in traditionally 
female sports. John Williams, a 
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senior at Liberty High School in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, had 
played field hockey on a coeduca- 
tional team in eighth grade. He 
made the girls' high school team as 
goalkeeper, but was later kicked off 
the team; the school said their 
policy prohibits boys from playing 
girls' sports. Williams sued and, 
after a federal judge ruled he had a 
right to play, played again as a jun- 
ior . The decision was overruled by 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
and is being appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

WOMEN COACHES SUE 
THEIR INSTITUTIONS 

♦ Women's basketball coach 
Marianne Stanley is suing the Uni- 
versity of Southern California for 
violations of the Equal Pay Act and 
Title IX, which prohibits sex dis- 
crimination in educational institu- 
tions. Stanley was fired over a 
contract dispute: she claimed that 
she is paid less and receives fewer 
benefits than the male basketball 
coach, even though they perform 
the same duties. 

Women's golf coach, Ann A. 
Pitts, has made similar charges 
against Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. Pitts' salary was $35 J 1 2; the 
male coach's, $63,000. 

The charges followed a case 
against Howard University (DC), 
in which women's basketball coach 
Sanya J. Tyler was awarded $1.1 
million in damages. 

OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS TO 
GET TOUGH ON SPORTS 

♦ Long criticized for laxity in 
enforcement of Title IX, especially 



in sports cases, the Office for Civil 
Rights at the U.S. Department of 
Education seems to be entering a 
new phase. OCR head Norma V. 
Cantu has stated that the office 
plans to revise its investigators' 
manual and strengthen its monitor- 
ing of institutions that have agreed 
to correct violations of the law. 

OCR was recently criticized for 
lax enforcement in athletics cases 
by a report from the Lyndon B. 
Johnson School of Public Affairs at 
the University of Texas,Austin. In 
a case involving Colorado State 
University, a U.S. District Court 
judge accused OCR of giving up 
too easily when Colorado Stat 
College did not meet its ten-yee , 
old agreement to increase the pai 
ticipation rate of women athletes. 

MALE STUDENTS LOSE 
SUIT AGAINST UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 

♦ When the University of Illi- 
nois at Urbana-Champaign 
dropped its men's swimming team 
but kept its women's team, eight 
male swimmers sued, claiming sex 
discrimination. The university had 
cut the men's team in order to save 
money and to improve the balance 
between men's and women's par- 
ticipation in sports. 

A federal judge ruled that the 
institution's cuts did not discrimi- 
nate against men and were intended 
to help the school's female athletes. 
The decision is under appeal. 

COLORADO STATE APPEALS 
TO SUPREME COURT 

♦ Colorado State University has 
asked the U.S. Supreme Court U> 



review a lower court decision 
which ordered the institution to re- 
instate its women's softball team. 
Baseball and softball were can- 
celed because of a $600,000 deficit 
in the athletics program. 

The 1 0th Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has upheld a lower court's 
ruling that dropping the team vio- 
lated Title IX, which prohibits sex 
discrimination in institutions re- 
ceiving federal aid. 

Should the Supreme Court ac- 
cept the case, it would be the first 
sex-bias case in intercollegiate ath- 
letics to be heard by the Court. 

RESOURCE^^^^ 

WOMEN, CULTURE AND 
SOCIETY 

♦ Women. Culture and Society, 
a new reader from the Rutgers Uni- 
versity (NJ) Women's Studies Pro- 
grams, includes 46 articles from a 
number of sources. Sections focus 
on cultural and historical mean- 
ings; learning femininity and mas- 
culinity; the body and media; the 
household, the family, and 
women's work; violence; and re- 
productive rights and women's 
health. 

Edited by Barbara Balliet and 
Debra Humphreys,the book is the 
work of a group of faculty and stu- 
dents who cooperated on prepara- 
tion of a syllabus that would reflect 
commitment to multicultural edu- 
cation in a global context. The 
book is published by Kendall/Hunt 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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LOOKING FOR WASHINGTON 
INTERNSHIPS FOR WOMEN? 

♦ Preparing to Lead: The Col- 
lege Woman *s Guide to Internships 
and Other Public Policy Lenming 
Opportunities in Washington, D.C 
describes over 1 00 internships, semi- 
nars, fellowships, and other re- 
sources for women interested in pub- 
lic leadership. The guide includes 
research and . advocacy internships 
with nongovemm organiza- 
tions as well as interr 4 1 Capitol 
Hill and in the executive ^ranch. 

The 1 36-page guide, written for 
students by students, is published by 
the Public Leadership Education 
Network (PLEN), a consortium of 
women's colleges aimed at prepar- 
ing women for public leadership, and 
costs $10. Order from PLEN, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 925, 
Washington, DC 20036-5507. 



ASSESSING THE EIGHTIES 
FOR GENDER EQUITY 
♦ Although the University of 
Wisconsin's Women on Campus in 
the Eighties: Old Struggles, New 
Victories, examines the status of 
women in the Wisconsin State Sys- 
tem, the 1 8 essays it contains will be 
of interest to everyone concerned 
about equity because the issues they 
examine are universal. The book 
covers women's studies, women of 
color, women with disabilities, dis- 
advantaged women, salary issues, 
sexist language, and other issues and 
programs. The fourth in a series on 
women in public institutions of 
higher education in Wisconsin, the 
book could serve as a model for other 
states or for institutions. 

Edited by Marian J. Swoboda, 
Audrey J. Roberts, and Jennifer 
Hirsh,the 1 16-page book is available 



for $5.00 from the Office of Equal 
Opportunity Programs, 1802 Van 
Hise Hall, 1 220 Linden Drive, Madi- 
son, WI 53706. 

WHAT'S A WOMAN'S PLACE IN 
JESUIT EDUCATION? 

♦ The fall 1993 issue of Con ver- 
sations on Jesuit Higher Education 
carries several articles devoted to 
women in Jesuit Higher Education, 
exploring issues such as how 
women's issues fit into the goals of 
Jesuit education and how women 
and men can work together. Data 
about women as administrators and 
as students are also included. 

For further information, contact 
Rev. John W. Padberg, SJ, The In- 
stitute of Jesuit Sources, 3700 West 
Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, MO 
63108. 



EDITOR'S CHOICE 



Rcgina Barrcca has done it again. She's taken a 
topic — this time, marriage — and written about it in a 
fresh and lively manner, with new insights and analy- 
sis. Perfect Husbands (& Other Fairy Tales): 
Demystifying Marriage, Men, and Romance draws 
on academic research, pop culture references, and 
first-person interviews to examine marriage. Barreca 
adds her own often hilarious stamp to the material. 
The book could be used as an enjoyable and enlight- 
ening text in courses dealing with women, men, 
marriage and the family. 

Published by Harmony Books, Crown Publish- 
ers, Perfect Husbands costs $20.00. Barrcca also 
wrote They Used to Call Me Snow Whitc.But I 
Drifted: Women's Strategic Use of Humor. 



Gender-Responsible Leadership: Detecting Bias, 
Implementing Interventions, a wide-ranging book 
about gender bias, examines how stereotyped behav- 
iors skew group process, how all of us may unwittingly 
collude with one gender at the expense of the other, and 
how gender bias perpetuates the trivializing and 
depersonalization of women. Although the book fo- 
cuses on leadership, many of its comments and sugges- 
tions are especially applicable to faculty members, as 
"leaders" in the classroom. 

The 293-page book, written by Catherine Herr Van 
Nostrand, also explores leadership styles. The second 
half of the book is devoted to numerous intervention 
strategies aimed at women and/or men that leaders can 
use to change group gender dynamics. 

The paperback edition costs $21.95 and is pub- 
lished by Sage Publications, 805-499-0721. 
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Another Way to Document Discrimination 



Although surveys are a useful way to document 
the status of women, they require a good deal of 
resources to develop, print, distribute, collect, 
tabulate, analyze, and report. And no matter what 
the methodology, some people will attack survey 
results, often because they are uncomfortable with 
the findings. Sometimes their comments can be 
defused by acknowledging that the survey is not a 
perfectly predictive or totally accurate instrument. 
But even if there are errors, the fact that survey 
results document some discrimination means that 
the institution must deal with the problem. For 
example, whether the "true" percentage of students 
experiencing sexual harassment from faculty and 
staff is 20 percent or 30 percent does not change the 
way the institution needs to respond. 

Another way to document discrimination is to 
listen to the voices of women themselves as they 
describe their experiences. In this approach, 
women are asked to describe their experiences; 
names and other identifying information are omit- 
ted. An entry might identify a "professor" making 
a particular statement, rather than "a senior profes- 
sor in English literature." 

Responses are simply reported, without com- 
ment, other than a short introduction. They can 
provide a powerful statement of what some 



women experience on campus. Often when people 
learn of a discriminatory incident, they do not 
view it as part of a larger pattern but rather as an 
isolated example, often explained away by par- 
ticulars: "Old Joe is really out of it, isn't he?". In 
contrast, when 50 or more incidents are reported, 
the underlying pattern of discrimination can be 
more easily grasped. And since the experiences- 
themselves are more powerful than a statistical 
summary, documentation of women's voices may 
have more impact than survey results. 

Women's voices can be recorded for particular 
issues: peer harassment, classroom experiences, 
sexual harassment, sexual assault, women's expe- 
riences as nontraditional students, experiences of 
women of color, women faculty members' experi- 
ences with peers, and staff women's experiences. 

Sometimes survey results and women's voices 
can be combined. A survey can include open- 
ended questions which will elicit examples that 
can be included with the report of the survey. 

Voices of women can be collected by student 
groups, commissions on the status of women, 
women's centers, student life personnel and oth- 
ers. 

Bernice Sandler, Editor 



HOW TO ADVERTISE 

IN JOBLINE AND ETCETERA 

It's easy-and cost-effective-to advertise in the About Women on Campus 

Job Line and Etcetera. 

Quarter page (3 1/2" x 5") $150 
Half page (3 1/2" x 9 1/2" or 7" x 5") $200 
Full page (7" x 9 1/2") $300 

We can accept camera-ready display ads or set type from your copy. 

For more information or to reserve ad space, call 202/659-9330 or FAX 
202/457-0946 or write: About Women on Campus 

1325 18th Street NW, Suite 210 
Washington, DC 20036-651 1 
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Florida International University 

Department of 
Public Administration 

The Department of Public Administration is seeking 
candidates for two full-time tenure-track positions 
for Fall, 1 994. Positions will be filled at the assistant 
or associate rank, depending on qualifications. Ap- 
plicants must hold the Ph.D. at the time of appoint- 
ment. 

Specialization is open though candidates with back- 
grounds in public finance and applied 
microeconomics, public budgeting, policy analysis, 
and non-profit management will be given prefer- 
ence. All candidates must be able to teach Master's 
level .quantitative and research methods course 
work. Associate level applicants should be willing to 
assume graduate coordinator or other administra- 
tive roles. 

The Department's teaching and research is 
multidisciplinary and melds traditional public admin- 
istration with policy-analytic approaches. Demon- 
strated skill in working with the users of applied 
research will be counted strongly. 

The Department operates within the School of Pub- 
lic Affairs and Services and offers a research-ori- 
ented Ph.D., the MPA (rostered by NASPAA since 
1983 and reaccredited in 1990), and the BPA. 
Florida International University is part of the State 
University System of Florida, and joined the National 
Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges in 1992. 

Fill is an Affirmative Action/Equal Access/Equal 
Opportunity employer. 

Deadline for complete applications is February 3, 
1994. Send a resume, three letters of references, 
transcripts, and a cover letter outlining research and 
teaching interests to: Dr. Howard A. Frank, Chair, 
Search and Screen, Department of Public Adminis- 
tration, Florida International University, North Miami 
Campus, North Miami, FL 33181. (305) 940-5890 
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COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Computer Information Systems Department 
College of Business 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

The Computer Information Systems Department in the College of 
Business at Colorado State University, established in 1972, invites 
applications and nominations for the position of Assistant Professor. 
CSU is a land grant, Carnegie Division 1 Research University of 21,000 
students located in scenic Fort Collins. Fort Collins is a community of 
100,000 located approximately 60 miles north of Denver and offers a 
pleasant climate and abundant recreational opportunities. Numerous 
technology-driven Companies such as Hewlett-Packard. Teledyne 
Waier-Pik, Kodak, Anheuser Busch, and NCR have plants in the area. 

The selected applicant should have an earned Ph.D. in an information 
systems discipline, teaching expeiience and interest, the ability to 
produce disciplinary-relevant publishable research, strong desire to pur- 
sue funded research, and knowledge of a sufficiently broad combination 
of leading edge business information technologies. Completed applica- 
tions consisting or transcripts, resume, letter of application, and three 
letters of recommendation must be received by February t, 1994 and 
materials should be sent to: Dr. John Plomicki. Chair, Computer 
Information Systems Department, Cl x 5 Clark Bldg., College of Busi- 
ness, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, CO 80523. 

Colorado State Umivrsiry is an affirmative action} 'equal opportunity employer 
and specifically mmtes and encourages applications from uwnen. minorities , 
and persons with disabilities. Equal Opportunity Office, 21 Spruce Hall. 
Colorado State Uniivrstrv, Fort Collins, CO 80523, 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
LONG BEACH 

Invites you to consider the following 
administrative openings: 

ASSOCIATE VICE PRESIDENT 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, 
ACADEMIC PERSONNEL 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
SCIENCES & MATHEMATICS 

DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL 
EQUITY SERVICES 

DIRECTOR, EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 

INTERNAL AUDITOR 

Send nominations and inquiries to: 
Dr. Karen Alvarado 
Director, Affirmative Action 
California State University 
1250 Bellflower Boulevard 
Long Beach, C A 90840-0115 
FAX: (310) 985-1680 

California State University. Long Beach, in com- 
pliance with the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 (Title VI 
and Title VII), Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972. the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. the 
Age Discrimination Act of 1975. and the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act of 1990. does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of race, color, national 
origin, ethnicity, religion, sex. handicap, or age in 
any of its policies, procedures, or practices; nor 
does CSULB discriminate on the basis of marital 
status or sexual orientation. This nondiscrimina- 
tion policy covers all CSULB programs and activi- 
ties, including employment. 

In addition to meeting fully its obligations of 
nondiscrimination under federal and state law, 
CSULB is committed to creating a community 
in which a diverse population can live, and 
work, in an atmosphere of tolerance, civility, 
and respect for the rights and sensibilities of 
each individual, without regard to economic 
status, ethnic background, political views, 
sexual orientation, or other personal character- 
istics or beliefs. 




POMONA 



SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE PRESIDENT FOR 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
AND DIVERSITY 



California State Polytechnic University. Pomona, invites applications and nominations for the position of Special 
Assistant to the President for Affirmative Aeiion and Diversity. Cal Poly Pomona, a public university founded in 
1938. is noted for its scenic and historic 1 ,41X)-acreeampus. once the winterranch of cereal magnate W. K. Kellogg. 
The campus is located 25 snilcs east of downtown Los Angeles in the Inland Valley, one of the fastest growing 
regions in the country. Cal Poly Pomona's 1 9.000 U4.6WFTES and 58<*- ethnic minorities) students aiu enrol led 
in 55 haeeal aureate and 16 master's degree programs with approximately 900 full-lime and part 'lime faculty. The 
university is committed :o diversifying its faculty and staff, and has made educational equity one of its highest 
priorities. 

Under the general supervision of ihe President, the Special Assistant 10 ihe President for Affirmative Aciion and 
Diversity will serve as an advisor to the President regarding issues that support the mission of the university, wilh , 
focus on affirmative action and diversity. The incumbent will serve as a member of the President's Cabinet and 
fulfill a wide variety ofeomplex and highly sensitive executive and administraiiveduties. The incumbent will meet 
with directors of programs involved in multicultural activities to review and provide policy recommendations to 
ihe Cabinet and to the President regarding such programs. 

The Special Assistant 10 the President for Affirmative Action and Diversity will provide the President with policy 
advice and direction for affirmative aciion. In this regard, the Special Assistant will provide leadership in the 
university's ef Ions to continue, create, implement, and evaluate activities and programs designed to recruit, hire, 
retain and provide upward mobility to all underrepresented groups and individuals. The incumbent is responsible 
for developing and overseeing an effective and proaetive affirmative action plan for students, staff, and faculty, 
and is coveted to monitor Cal Poly Pomona's compliance programs in response to system -wide, state, and federal 
regulations, In addition, the Special Assistant will coordinate the affirmative aciion activities of representatives 
from each divisional unit (Academic Affairs. Administrative Affairs. Student Affairs, and University Advance- 
ment). 

The Special Assistant will provide leadership for the university regarding multicultural matters by assisting in (he 
coordination of multicultural activities among university divisions. The incumbent will lead efforts to help create 
and promote a campus environment where equality, fairness, and tolerance become an integral part of the 
university's academic administrative, and social structure. The Special Assistant will assist and advise the 
President in developing and maintaining eon tact with the local community or* issues ihat relate to diversity and 
multicultural affairs. This effort will include contacts wiih legislators, business repiese.ntaiivc*s. school officials 
and other community leaders. 

The ideal candidate will have j» maker's degree, wiih a Ph.D. or J.D. desirable; deinonst rated leadership in policy- 
making related to affirmative action and multicultural affairs: demonstrated experience working wiih 
underrc presented groups: demonstrated knowledge of affirmative action/equal employment laws, policies and 
regulations: knowledge of ar.d sensitivity to individuals from different cultural backgrounds: demonstrated ability 
todevelop.planand implement an overall affirmative action program within the framework of the special demands 
of higher education; evidence of understanding, sensitivity, and ability to address the needs of individuals 
protected by affirmative action guidelines, including but not limiicd to women and individuals from different 
cultural backgrounds; and ability to build upon existing guidelines to meet the changing needs of underrepresented 
groups more effectively. 

The university socks to fill ihe position by March 1. I9*)J. but is willing to negotiate a later date as appropriate. 

Starting salary w iH be competitive and commensurate with qualifications and experience The position includes 
a broad, attractive benefits package 

Letters of application ol nomination should accompany resumes and be seni to: 

Special Assistani to ihe President Search Committee 

C/O Dr. Bob H. Su/uki. President 

California State Polytechnic Unisersity. Pomona 

West Temple Avenue 
Pomona. California 9i7f»S-4tl2t) 

Nominees lor the posiimn will be invited to apply. All candidates must subnni a complete formal application, 
which w ill consul ol the follow ing. (a) a letter of interest, including a statement of how the eandidale satisfies the 
position listed above, (b) a current curriculum s itae; (e) the names, titles, addresses and telephone numbers of five 
colleagues who can provide current assessments of the candidate's qualifications for the position. Finalists for the 
position should be prepared to provide three letters of reference upon request. Review of completed applications 
will begin on December 15. 1 991. and will continue until ihe position n filled 

California Slate Polytechnic UniveiMiy. Pomona is an Hqual Opportunity, Alfirmaiisc Action limployer. Women 
and minorities are strong! > encouraged toapply The tnmersUy hiresonlyintliciduals lawfully authorized lo work 
in ihe United States 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
LONG BEACH 

Tenure-Track Openings for 1994-95- 

Collage of the Arts 

• Associote Deon of ihe Co'lege 

• Art (Art Educotion) 

• Design (Industrial Design) 

• Music (Music Educolion) 

College of Busines s Administration 

• Accountancy 

• Information Systems (Telecommunications) 

• Monogement/Humon Resources Monogement (Strotegy/lnternotionol Monogement) 

College of Education 

• Educolionol Psychology & Administration (Educotionol Administration) 

• Teacher Educotion (Elementary Methods) 

College of Engineering 

• Engineering & Industrial Technology (Quality Engineering Technology) 

• Civil Engineering (Environmental Engineering) 

College of Health * Human Services 

• Communicative Disofdors (Audiology) 

• Criminol Justice (Criminology Theory. Ethics, Juvenile Delinquency ond/or Statistics) 
• Heolth Science (Health Educotion) 

• Home Economics (Department Choir) 

• Home Economics (Textiles, Clothing & Fashion) 

• Physicol Educohon (Pedagogy) 

• Public Policy & Administration (Administrative Monogement) 

• Occupolionol Studies 

College of Liberal Arts 

* American Indian Studios 

• Anthropology (Appliod Urbon Anthropology) 

• Asion/Asion-Americon Studies (Jopanese) 

• History (Colifornio History/Borderlonds/Mexico) 

• Intensive Leorning Experience (Writing Skills Coordinator) 

• Intonsive Leorning Experience (Writing Skills & Block Studies) 

• Politicol Science (Feminist Theory) 

• Romonce, Germon & Russion Longuoges & Literatures (Applied Sponish Linguistics) 

College of Natural Sciences * Mathematics 

• Deon of the College 

• "iologicol Sciences (Bocleriology) 

• Biologicol Sciences (Moleculor Genetics) 
* Science Educotion 

All positions open until filled. Contact deportmonts for detoilod information. 
CSULB. 1 250 Bellflower Blvd , Long Beach, CA 90840, (3 1 0) 985-41 1 1 

In odditlon to meeting fully Its obligations of nondiscrimination under 
federal and state law, CSULB Is committed to creating a community in 
which a diverse population can live, and work, In an atmosphere of 
tolerance, civility, and respect for the rights and sensibilities of each 
individual, without regard to economic status, ethnic background, 
political views, texual orientation, or other personal characteristics or 
beliefs. 

AA/EEO/TTTLE IX 
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California State University, San Marcos 

Dean of Student Affairs 

Formally established in July 1, 1989, CSU San Marcos is the 
twentieth and newest campus of the California State U niversity 
system. The University accepted its first class of upper- 
division and post baccalaureate students in fall, 1990, and 
will accept lower-division students in I995. There are presently 
2500 students and 85 faculty with a growth target of 25,000 
students in 2025. 

Reporting to the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 
Dean manages and directs units which include counseling 
and psychological services, disabled student services, career 
services, financial aid, educational equity (educational 
opportunity program, student affirmative action, upward 
bound, and student support services), student health, student 
activities, student governance, alumni services, re-entry 
services, testing services, commuter services, student 
discipline, student/faculty relations, and child care. 

Candidates should possess an earned doctorate from an 
accredited institution, either in higher education/student 
personnel administration (or related area) or a doctorate 
supplemented by significant experience in the Student Affairs 
area. Candidates without doctorates may apply but must 
have completed the degree before assuming the deanship. 
Other qualifications: a minim urn of five years of demonstrated 
successful increasing responsibility in the programs of Student 
Affairs; a comprehensive vision of Student Affairs as an 
integrated part of the University; leadership ability in 
developing and maintaining effective collaborative working 
relations with students, faculty, staff, administrators and the 
community; commitment to and success in issues of 
educational equity, diversity and multiculturalism; 
demonstrated commitment to the development of services 
and programs typically supportive of students' personal, 
intellectual, and social growth in a dynamic public university 
and an understanding of how these growth areas interact; 
evidence of successful experience in the management of 
complex budgets, long-range planning, and policy 
development including problem solving and proficiency in 
organizing and managing complex functions; effective 
interpersonal and communication skills; awareness of the 
special needs of and a demonstrated commitment to providing 
senyices and programs to a non-traditional age, non-residential 
student population with a diverse cultural background; 
understanding of legal issues in Student Affairs. 

Applicants should send a letter of interest, a complete 
curriculum vitae, and names, addresses, telephone and fax 
numbers of three professional references to: c/o Human 
Resources, Chair, Search Committee, Dean of Student 
Affairs, California State University, San Marcos, San Marcos, 
CA 92096-0001. 

To assure full consideration, materials should be received by 
December 10, 1993. Search will continue until the position 
is filled. CSUSM is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity 
Employer. The University has a strong commitment to the 
principles of diversity and, in that spirit, seeks a broad 
spectrum of candidates including women, minority groups, 
and people with disabilities. 
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DEAN 

College of Liberal Arts 
Oregon Stare University 



Oregon St.Uc I'niverMtv unites jpplic.it ions .nut nominations 
' for the position of Dean of the C ollege of 1 iher.il Arts. 

The Dean 

The lV.m is responsible for ni.iint.iinnii; ,nul enhancing 
the quality of the College, with executive responsibility for 
college-level strategic planning, tor fiscal and personnel 
management and development, and for advancing the arts, 
the humanities, and the social sciences. 

The College 

Clentral to the mission of Oregon State University, the College 
of I iberal Arts boasts a tradition of excellence in 
undergraduate education, along with new initiatives in 
graduate and international education and extended education. 
With 200 faculty members in ivvelvi- departments and in 
related interdisciplinary degree and certificate programs, the 
College enrolls 2600 majors and produces one-third of the 
university s student credit hours. 



The University 



Oregon State University a comprehensive Carnegie I research 
institution, is Oregon's land-, sea-, and space-grant university. 
The institution's I I colleges enroll approximately 1 5.000 
students, of whom 85",, are undergraduate students and 1 1 "» 
are international suidents. 



The Community 



Oregon State University is located in the heart of the 
Willamette Vallev, one hour's drive east from the Pacific 
Ocean, and two hours from the crest of the Cascade 
Mountains. A community of about 4>,000 people, Corvallis 
is a university town with a high quality of life, home to 
branches of high-tech companies such as I few lett-Packard and 
CH2M Hill. The community takes pride in its public schools, 
recently rated among the best in the Pacific Northwest. 

Qualifications 

The College seeks candidates with a doctorate oi other 
appropriate terminal degree m a field relevant to the College 
of Liberal Arts, and distinction in teaching .ind scholarship 
Consistent with the expectations of the r ink of Professor in the 
College. Candidates should be able to demonstrate a 
successful record of administrative experience; a strong record 
of or demonstrated commitment to advancing cultural 
diversity and equity; and should he supportive of 
iiiterdiseipliiiarv programs, international programs, innovative 
teaching and scholarship / creative endeavors. ( Candidates 
should have a demonstrated ability to build consensus and to 
work LollegialK. Salary will be competitive. 

Applications and Nominations 

Send a letter of interest that details qualifications for the 
position and a complete resume bv March 4, l^°4. 
Additional information available upon request. 
Please submit materials to: 

Kathleen Moore, I h.ur 

( I A I Van Search Committee 

4/0 Philosophv Department 

Oregon State Universitv 

( orv.ilhs.OR V)\\l 

lelephone: (SOtl ~t~ 

I ax: T sMX 

( )rei»i»n \Uitc 1 'wivfM/v /x an ct(tu! ttftfrntttontv cmi/i/i wr 
,/»/•/ >/><■< ifnalh invito tiihl vn\tntr*ifir* i//>/>//< ati*»»h 
fnun tftwtcn ami nitntitttws, anA />./.< .1 fntln v 
0/ hctiiji rv$/uui$ur tt> the needs 0/ 
thtal- career mnfttes. 



MIDDLE EAST STUDIES 
PROGRAM 



The Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced 
International Studies, a graduate school division of 
The Johns Hopkins University in Washington, 
D.C., invites applications for a junior, non-tenured 
teaching position in Middle Eastern Studies, 
to commence in July of 1994. The appointment 
is for three years and is renewable. Position 
requires broad interests in comparative politics, 
international relations and modern history of the 
region. Preference will be given to applicants with 
a Ph.D., teaching experience and publications and 
who have a command of one or more of the 
region's languages. 

A letter of application, a curriculum vitae, three let- 
ters of recommendation, and samples of publica- 
tions should be sent to: Mr. Gerald W. Stover, 
Director of Human Resources, SAtS, 1740 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 
20036. SAIS and the Johns Hopkins University is 
an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity 
Employer and Educator and encour- 
ages applications from people of color 
and women. 




Statement of Ownership, Management and Circulation 



About Women on Campus (007-913) 

Date of Filing: October 1 1, 199,1 

Frequency: Four times a year 

Office of publication: 1325 18th St. NVV. Suite 210. 

Washington, DC 20036-6511 

General office of publisher: 1325 18th St NW, Suite 210. 
Washington. DC 20036 651 t 

Project Director: Dr Patricia A. Par rant, American College 
Testing, ? O. Box 168. Iowa City, Iowa 52243 
Editor: Dr. Ucrnice R Sandler, Center for Women Policy 
Studies, 2000 P St. NW.508. Washington. DC 20036 
Business Manager: Dr. Patricia Rueckel, National 
Association for Women in Fducatlon 
132S 18th St. NW. Suite 210. Wnshingtnn. DC 20036-6511 
Owner: National Association for Women in Ed neat inn, 
1325 IBHi St NW, Suite 210. Washington, DC 20036-651 1 
Known bondholder, mortgages, and other security 
holders owning or holding one percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages,or other securities: None 
The purpose, function, and nonprofit status of this 
organization has not changed during the preceding 12 
months. 

Extent and nature of circulation: 



Average no. during 
preceding 12 months 



A total copies printed 3.350 

U Mail subscriptions 2,800 

C total pa ill circulation 2.800 

D. Free distribution (samples) 100 

E. Total distribution 2,900 
F Copies not distributed 4 r «0 
CI Total 3.350 



Actual no. of 
single Issues 
published 
nearest to 
filing date 

3,500 
2.991 
2,991 

100 
3.091 

409 
3,S00 



1 certify that Ihe statements made by me above are correct and 
complete. Patricia Rueckel, Business Manager 
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' • i r - University of Alberta 

■ V y I dmonton 



am 



President 



The University of Alberta invites applications 
from, and nominations of, qualified men and 
women for the position of President and Vice 
Chancellor. The position will become available on 
July 1st, 1994. 

Founded in 1908, the University of Alberta is one 
of the largest in Canada with a 1993-94 full-time 
enrolment of 22,800 undergraduate and 3,300 
graduate students. There are 3,100 undergraduate 
and 1,300 graduate part-time students. It employs 
3,000 full- and part-time academic and 4,000 non- 
academic staff inl7 faculties. The University of 
Alberta is recognized as a centre of excellence in 
Canadian higher education with strong teaching 
and research programs at the undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional levels. In 1992/93 it 
had an operating budget of $395 million, a capital 
budget of $23.7 million and received $81.5 million 
in sponsored and contract research. 

The President is the chief executive officer of the 
University, a member of its Board of Governors, 
the Chair of General Faculties Council, Chair of 
Dean's Council and a member of The Senate. 
Accountable to the Board, the President directs 
the operation of the University's academic and 
business affairs. The appointee will have a 
respected record of academic and administrative 
achievements and will possess strong skills in 
government and external relations. 

Applications or nominations with curriculum 
vitae should be sent by March 31, 1994, to: 

Mr. P.A. Robison 

Secretary, Presidential Search Committee 
Room 3-31, University Hall 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2J9 

The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of 
equity in employment. The University encourages 
applications from aboriginal persons, disabled persons, 
members of visible minorities and xvomen. 




Gender 
Equity 

IN 

Math 

AND 

Science 



The sixteen articles in this special two-part focus of 
Initiatives, the award-winning journal of the 
National Association for Women in Education 
(NAWE), explore what we can do to increase the 
numbers of girls and women who take courses in math 
and science and consider and enter careers requiring 
skills in these areas. They provide a useful overview 
of the current situation, details about successful 
initiatives and programs, models for replication, 
strategies for recruitment and retention, 
pyschological and sociological perspectives, and 
suggestions about what remains to be done to help 
assure access and equity for girls and women. 

Published in 1993 

Two issue set: $2.6.00 (postage included) 
All orders must be prepaid. 
Order from NAWE at the address on 
outside back cover. 
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□ YES / am concerned about women on campus and 
want to enter my subscription to About Women on Campus. 

Special introductory subscription rates: 

Individual 1 year (four issues) $20 Institution 1 year (four issues) $28 
2 years (eight issues) $35 2 years (eight issues) $50 

Foreign subscriptions: Please add $7.00 per subscription to cover additional postage. 

Discounts are available for bulk subscriptions mailed to a single institutional address. 
Call 202-659-9330 (FAX 202-457-0946) for details. 



Name 
Title 

institution 

Address 

City/State/Zip 



Send subscription form and check or institutional purchase order made payable to NAWE to: 
About Women on Campus, 1325 18th Street NW, Suite 210, Washington, DC 20036-6511 



□ AND want to know more about the 

National Association for Women in Education, one of the 
nation 's oldest national professional education associations. 

Send information about membership to the address I have provided above. 




National Association for Women in Education 
Suite 210,1325 18th Street NW 
Washington DC 20036-6511 
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WORKING IN ACADEME 
AND ELSEWHERE 



ARTICLE ON DATE RAPE 
LEADS TO PROF'S 
SUSPENSION 
♦ A math professor at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick wrote an 
article in the student newspaper 
about date rape and promiscuity. 
Martin Yaqzan stated, "If a pro- 
miscuous girl becomes a victim of 
an unwanted sexual experience, it 
would be more reasonable for her 
to demand some monetary com- 
pensation for her inconvenience or 
discomfort, rather than express 
moral outrage, or try to arouse 
emotional response in others of the 
kind that the word 'rape' evoked in 
yesteryears/* And, "For those 
[young males] entering a univer- 
sity, the coed residences. ..do not 
provide an opportunity for sexual 
gratification. ..and therefore the rea- 
son and the need for the so-called 
'date-rape."' 



The article was denounced by 
students and faculty, and Yaqzan 
was suspended with pay, pending a 
review of his professional duties. 
President Robin Armstrong stated 
that, 'Tree speech does not equal 
irresponsible speech. Professor 
Yaqzan has abused his position by 
excusing and encouraging behavior 
that is not only unacceptable by the 
standards of human decency but 
also subject to criminal charges un- 
der the laws of Canada." 

The case raises the issue of aca- 
demic freedom and what limits, if 
any, can be imposed. 
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WARNING REQUIRED 
BEFORE SHOWING 
SEXUALLY GRAPHIC 

MATERIALS IN CLASS 

♦ The Iowa Board of Regents 
enacted a new policy requiring fac- 
ulty members and officials at the 
University of Iowa, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and the University of 
Northern Iowa to inform students 
before showing sexually explicit 
materials in the classroom. The 
policy was prompted by two sepa- 
rate incidents. 

The first occurred in 1991 when 
students, parents, and alumni com- 
plained about aGerman film shown 
in a German class at the University 
of Iowa. The film, 'Taxi Zum Klo" 
('Taxi to the Bathroom")* was pre- 
sented to the class as a landmark in 
gay filmmaking. The president of 
the university subsequently issued 
a public apology. 

The second incident occurred in 
February 1992, when a teaching 
assistant in the art department at the 
University of Iowa showed a video 
by local artists which contained 
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three scenes, totaling about 15 sec- 
onds, of men engaging in oral sex. 

The Regents subsequently en- 
acted a policy requiring each of the 
three institutions to develop poli- 
cies to warn students about sexually 
graphic materials in coursework, 
stating that the policy was nothing 
more than a courtesy to students 
and that the issue never was about 
whether or not such movies can be 
shown. Some faculty claimed the 
new policies are censorship and re- 
flect homophobia. 

HOW TO SET UP A SUPPORT 

COMMITTEE IN SEX 
DISCRIMINATION LAWSUITS 

♦ As a result of a tenure dis- 
crimination lawsuit initiated in 
1 989 against the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, a number of 
men and women developed a sup- 
port committee for Jenny Harrison, 
who had been denied tenure in the 
department of mathematics in 
1986. The Support Committee for 
Jenny Harrison, who finally won 
her case and received tenure in 
1993, waged a vigorous public and 
legal campaign. 

The last issue of the 
committee's newsletter describes 
how the support committee was or- 
ganized, conducted activities, and 
raised money. For information 
about how to set up such a commit- 
tee, contact Charity Hirsch at 510- 
526-8953 or Patricia St. Lawrence 
at 510-254-8192. 
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CAN MALE CLEANERS BE 
KEPT OUT OF WOMEN'S 
BATHROOMS? 
♦ Apparently yes. A federal 
court has ruled that a school can 
restrict male janitors from cleaning 
bathrooms in women's dormito- 
ries. Joseph Hernandez, a janitor at 
the College of St. Thomas (MN), 
charged discrimination when he 
was barred from cleaning the bath- 
rooms in the women's dormitory. 
The judge noted that the privacy 
rights of the students took prece- 
dence over Hernandez's right to 
clean the bathrooms, noting that he 
did not lose any money by not being 
allowed to do so. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, 
which prohibits discrimination in 
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employment on the basis of race, 
color, national origin, religion, and 
sex, allows such bona fide exemp- 
tions based on sex. 

MORE UNIVERSITIES OFFER 
DOMESTIC PARTNER 

INSURANCE 
♦ An increasing number of uni- 
versities and colleges are now offer- 
ing health insurance and benefits to 
domestic partners of lesbian and gay 
faculty members and staff. The pres- 
sure to do so is fueled by the need to 
attract and retain top-notch faculty 
and to comply with campus nondis- 
criminatory policies which some- 
times prohibit discrimination on the 
basis of sexual orientation. 

Among the institutions offering 
domestic partner benefits are 
Harvard University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Brown University, Georgia 
State University, Grinnell College, 
North Dakota State University, New 
York University Law School, Occi- 
dental College, Stanford University, 
the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison. 

hach institution has different eli- 
gibility criteria, and type of benefits 
extended to domestic partners varies. 
For example, Harvard covers same- 
sex couples but not heterosexual 
couples. Couples must register their 
partnerships formally in Cambridge 
or another city where registration is 
legal and sign a document affirming 
their mutual financial commitment. 

Five gay and lesbian employees 
are suing Rutgers University to ob- 
tain health benefits for same-sex 
couples. 
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WHY SO FEW WOMEN AT 
STANFORD? 

♦ Compared to the twenty top- 
ranked universities with which it 
compares itself, Stanford is third from 
the bottom in percentage of women 
faculty and fifth from the bottom in 
percentage of full professors who are 
women. The two schools with lower 
percentages of women faculty are 
technical schools — Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. 

So states a report from the 
Provost's Committee on the Recruit- 
ment and Retention of Women Fac- 
ulty at Stanford University, which 
used institutional data as well as 
information obtained from focus 
groups of junior and senior male and 
female faculty, questionnaires, tele- 
phone interviews, and post-exit inter- 
views of faculty members no longer 
at the institution. 

The report identifies numerous 
issues, such as the absence of a culture 
of support including mentoring; the 
review process and sexual harass- 
ment; salary setting and appeals pro- 
cess; summer support; and combin- 
ing academic careers with family life. 
Sixteen specific recommendations 
are included. 

The report could be used as a 
model by institutions examining 
these issues or developing a similar 
report. For information, contact the 
Office of the Provost, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, CA 94305-1684. 

INDUSTRY: A NEW SOURCE 
FOR RECRUITING WOMEN 
SCIENTISTS 
♦ Because female scientists are 
twice as likely as men to leave indus- 



Feminist Pedagogy 

A new compendium of ar- 
ticles on feminist pedagogy 
appears in the Fall/Winter 
1993 issue of the Women's 
Studies Quarterly. "Feminist 
Pedagogy: An Update" con- 
tains some twenty-seven ar- 
ticles dealing with theoretical 
perspectives, teaching strate- 
gies and approaches, curricu- 
lum transformation, and issues 
concerning Black women, 
anti-semitism, older women, 
and lesbians. A thirteen-page 
bibliography and an eight- 
page bibliography on women 
of color in early America are 
also included. For informa- 
tion, write the Feminist Press, 
City University of New York, 
3 1 1 East 94 Street, New York, 
NY 10128. 



try for academic or government 
work, colleges and universities might 
look to industry to recruit women. A 
report issued by the National Re- 
search Council in January 1 994 notes 
that industry is not very hospitable to 
women: women doctorates earn 88 
percent of the median male salary, 
there are few accommodations for 
women with children, and an "old 
boy" system controls information 
about job openings. 

Women Scientists and Engineers 
Employed in Industry is available 
from the National Academy Press, 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW, Box 
285, Washington, DC 20055. The 
144-page report costs $29.00 plus 
$4.00 for shipping and handling. 



WOMEN ASTRi VOMERS 
REACH FOR THE SKY 

♦ More than 200 women as- 
tronomers issued an equal rights 
proclamation calling on astronomy 
departments to dismantle barriers 
and change working conditions that 
hinder women s advancement. The 
June 1993 charter has been en- 
dorsed by the Association of Uni- 
versities for Research in As- 
tronomy, which includes 22 univer- 
sities that operate observatories. 
Additional endorsements are being 
sought from the American Astro- 
nomical Society, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). 

For a copy of the Baltimore 
Charter (named for thee, yinwhich 
it was drafted), write the Space 
Telescope Institute, 3700 San Mar- 
tin Drive, Baltimore, MD 21218. 

FEDS FIND UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT SAN 
FRANCISCO UNFAIR TO 
WOMEN 

♦ The US Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
has found thru the psychiatry de- 
partment of U-Cal at San Francisco 
discriminated against women as a 
class in hiring, promotion, and ca- 
reer advancement. "Hie department 
had reduced the salary of faculty 
member Lynn Ponton and later ter- 
minated her appointment when it 
abolished her position as director of 
adolescent inpatient psychiatry. 
Ponton is seeking reinstatement 
and back pay. 
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FLORIDA STATE 
UNIVERSITY SUED FOR SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 

♦ The fund-raising foundation at 
Florida State University, the univer- 
sity itself, and several key adminis- 
trators are being sued by a former top 
official of the fund. Loretta Patterson 
charged that the foundation's board 
of directors denied her the position of 
interim director of the foundation and 
that former president of FSU Dale W. 
Lick told her, "To be brutally honest, 
Loretta, there are members of the 
board who would really be uncom- 
fortable with a woman as president." 
Lick denies the allegations, as do the 
university and the foundation. 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

ANITA HILL TO DONATE 
PART OF ROYALTIES TO 
FIVE COLLEGES 

♦ Anita Hill, whose charges of 
sexual harassment against Clarence 
Thomas echoed across the country in 
1991, has not forgotten those who 
supported her. She is planning to 
specifically honor a number of them 
by donating royalties from two books 
she is planning to write to colleges 
and organizations with ties to her 
supporters. 

Some of the money will go to her 
own institution, the University of 
Oklahoma Law School, to support 
the Anita Faye Hill Professorship, 
which was created by others to honor 
her. The donation itself will honor a 
professor and former dean. Other 
donations would go to the law schools 
at Harvard, Yale, and Georgetown 
and to Spelman College, the latter to 



honor its president, Johnnetta Cole. 
Two churches and two organizations 
will also receive money. 

BOOKLET ON HARASSMENT 
BURNED AT MIT 

♦ When the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology distributed a 69- 
page booklet called "Dealing with 
Harassment at MIT," about 20 seniors 
gathered and burned their copies in 
the university courtyard. The booklet 
recommends that people "who are 
offended by matters of speech or ex- 
pression should consider speaking up 
promptly and in a civil fashion" and 
that "people who learn they have of- 
fended others should consider stop- 
ping and apologizing." 

COLUMBIA WON'T, BUT 
BOSTON U. WILL ACCEPT 
SWARTHMORE STUDENT 
ACCUSED OF HARASSMENT, 
INTIMIDATION 

♦ A firsl-year male student at 
Swarthmore who was found to have 
"intimidated" a female student was 
told that he would be suspended un- 
less he enrolled elsewhere for spring 
semester and attended counseling 
sessions, after which he would be 
allowed to return to Swarthmore. 
Swarthmore agreed to pay for coun- 
seling and for tuition, books, and 
transportation while the student spent 
the spring semester at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The plan fell apart when the 
"punishment" became public and 
Columbia reneged on its acceptance 
of Ewart Yearwood. Boston Univer- 
sity subsequently agreed to admit 
him. 

Yearwood had een accuced of 
entering the woman's room without 



her permission and of making "vul- 
gar verbal threats," harassing phone 
calls, and persistent unwelcome re- 
quests for dates; abusive language; 
and making menacing gestures. He 
claimed he just wanted to date the 
female student and that she was flir- 
tatious with him. The student, Alexis 
Clinansmith, denied his contentions 
and had complained to Swarthmore 
officials that he was stalking her, 
telephoning her repeatedly, and mak- 
ing vulgar threats. Yearwood also 
violated a college order that he stay 
40 feet away from Clinansmith. 

Although a 13-hour hearing 
deadlocked on whether his behavior 
constituted sexual harassment, . 
Yearwood was charged with intimi- 
dation and the disciplinary commit- 
tee voted to suspend him. After 
Yearwood threatened to sue, 
Swarthmore' s president made the 
offer to pay for the tuition, books, 
transportation, and counseling. 
Yearwood had been expelled earlier 
from a prep school because of sexual 
harassment. 

Yearwood, who is Hispanic, was 
quoted in the Washington Post as 
believing that "socioeconomic dif- 
ferences" between him and Clinan- 
smith caused some of their problems. 

Yearwood had a $20,000 aca- 
demic scholarship at Swarthmore. 
Although it is common for schools to 
suspend students for a period of time 
and to require them to undergo coun- 
seling as a disciplinary measure for 
violations of student codes, it is un- 
usual for an institution to pay the 
costs of he student's attending an- 
other institution. 
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Important Events in 
the History of 
Sexual Harassment 
in Education 

Compiled by Bernice R. Sandler 



1964 Title VII of the Civil Rights Act is 
enacted, prohibiting discrimination in 
employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, religion and sex. Educa- 
tional institutions are largely excluded 
from its coverage. 

1968 The term "sexism" is originated by 
Margaret Feldman in Ithaca, NY, and is 
used publicly for the first time in the title 
of a panel at a 1969 conference at 
Cornell University. 

1972 Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 is amended to include prohibition 
of discrimination against employees in 
educational institutions. 

1972 Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 is enacted to prohibit 
discrimination on the basis of sex in 
federally assisted education programs. 

1973 Possibly the first article examining 
negative aspects of campus teacher/stu- 
dent sex appears in the San Francisco 
State University student newspaper, 
Phoenix. 

1974-75 The term "sexual harassment" is 
first used by Lin Farley and others at 
Cornell University. 

Mid-1970s The first workplace cases 
wend their way through the courts, 
which are asked to decide if sexual ha- 
rassment is indeed sex discrimination. 
These cases typically focus on a woman 
whose supervisor pressures her for un- 
wanted sexual activity. The courts ini- 
tially do not consider sexual harassment 
as sex discrimination. 

1976 First federal case decided in which a 
court agrees that sexual harassment in 
the workplace is a form of illegal dis- 
crimination {Williams v Saxbe). 

Mid-1970s Faculty harassment of col- 
lege students begins to emerge ns an 
issue. 

1977 Playgirl publishes "The College 
Couch/' an article about faculty/student 



romantic affairs and, although it ac- 
knowledges there might be some dam- 
age to students, lists ten "tips" to help 
students attract a professor's sexual at- 
tentions. 

1977 First charges of sexual harassment 
against an educational institution are 
filed under Title IX when Yale Univer- 
sity is sued by five students charging 
sexual harassment. See 1980, 
Alexander v Yale. 

1977 Donna Benson, a social science ma- 
jor at the University of California at 
Berkeley, distributes what may be the 
first questionnaire on college sexual ha- 
rassment. 

1977 An associate professor of philoso- 
phy at San Diego State University is 
fired after five students accuse him of 
embracing, fondling, and proposition- 
ing them. This may be the first dismissal 
(or the first publicized dismissal) con- 
cerning sexual harassment and a tenured 
faculty member. 

1979 The first report on campus sexual 
harassment of students is published by 
Bernice R. Sandler at the Project on the 
Status and Education of Women. 1 

1979 The first guide for elementary and 
secondary school personnel on student- 
to-student harassment is published by 
the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation. 2 

1979 Surveys on sexual harassment begin 
to be conducted on a few campuses. 

1979 US Supreme Court decides in Can- 
non v University of Chicago that indi- 
viduals have a right to sue under Title IX 
even though the statute did not explicitly 
provide for such action. 

1980 Though dismissed, Alexander v 
Yale, the first Title IX sexual harass- 
ment case, establishes that Title IX pro- 
hibits sexual harassment. 

1980 First federal report on college stu- 
dent harassment by faculty is published 
by the National Advisory Council on 
Women's Educational Programs. 1 

1980 The US Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission (EEOC) issues 
sexual haiassment guidelines for em- 
ployers md defines two types of hai ass- 
menf quid pro quo and hostile environ- 
ment. 

1980-81 First study on peer sexual harass- 
ment in high schools. 4 



Early 1980s College campus studies of 
faculty harassment of students are in- 
creasingly being conducted. One of the 
first is at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 5 

1983 The National Association for 
Women in Education (NAWE) pub- 
lishes the first special issue of a journal 
devoted to sexual harassment on cam- 
pus. 6 

1984 Office for Civil Rights of the US 
Department of Education issues policy 
statement (but no guidelines) acknowl- 
edging that Title IX prohibits sexual 
harassment of students. 7 

1984 First book on sexual harassment is 
published. 8 

1984 Harvard University becomes the 
first higher education institution to con- 
demn consensual relationships between 
students and faculty. 

1985 One of the earliest, if not the first, 
guides for teenagers concerning sexual 
harassment is published. 9 

1986 The US Supreme Court confirms 
unanimously that sexual harassment 
violates employment discrimination 
law and confirms earlier EEOC guide- 
lines by defining two types of harass- 
ment: quid pro quo (threats or bribes for 
unwanted sexual activity) and hostile 
environment in Meritor Savings Bank, 
FSB v Vinson, holding an environment 
can be so hostile that it interferes with a 
person's ability to work. Coworkers as 
well as supervisors can be responsible 
for a hostile environment. 

1986 First thesis dealing with student ha- 
rassment is published. 10 

1986 The Third Circuit Court affirms a 
lower court decision, Moire v Temple 
University School of Medicine, which 
acknowledges, even though the plaintiff 
lost, that a studentcould make a claim of 
sexual harassment under Title IX based 
on an abusive environment. 

1988 The first national report document- 
ing college sludent-to-student peer ha- 
rassment, particularly male student ha- 
rassment of female students, is pub- 
lished. 11 

1989 Minnesota passes the first law re- 
quiring every school in the state to de- 
velop and post apolicy on sexual harass- 
ment, including consequences for vio- 
lating the policy. 
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1989 In Stoneking v Bradford Area 
School District, a circuit court rules that 
a high school girl may sue the district, 
school principal, and assistant principal 
for failing to prevent or stop sexual 
assaults by her band teacher. The stu- 
dent alleged that the administrators 
knew about previous accusations of 
sexual abuse by the band teacher and 
other faculty but failed to take any ac- 
tions to protect students. 

1990 EEOC issues additional guidelines 
on sexual harassment of employers in 
light of Meritor v Vinson. 

1991 A circuit court rules in Ellison v 
Brady that it is what a "reasonable 
woman" thinks about sexual harass- 
ment rather than what a "reasonable 
man" thinks about it. 

1990s The newest arena of sexual harass- 
ment is that of student-to-student ha- 
rassment (particularly male-to-female 
harassment) in the nation's colleges 
and elementary and secondary schools. 

1991 The Civil Rights Act of 1991 is 
enacted, allowing employees to re- 
cover damages from an employer. 

1991 The Minnesota Human Rights 
Commission approves a settlement of 
$15,000 between the Duluth School 
District and the family of a girl about 
whom vulgar graffiti had been written 
on the wall of the boys' bathroom. This 
may be the first case in which monetary 
damages are awarded to a student in a 
hostile environment case involving 



other students. The school had not re- 
moved from the boys' bathroom in- 
creasingly sexually offensive graffiti 
despite 1 6 requests from Katie Lyle and 
her parents. The school agreed to post 
its sexual harassment policy, to inform 
every student annually about the policy, 
and to check bathrooms daily and re- 
move any graffiti promptly. 

1991 In Robinson v Jacksonville Ship- 
yard, Inc. the court rules that posting 
pornographic materials at work consti- 
tutes sexual harassment and creates a 
hostile environment. 

1991 The Hill-Thomas hearings legiti- 
mize sexual harassment as an issue and 
educate the nation to its effect. 

1992 The US Supreme Court rules unani- 
mously in Franklin v Gwinnett County 
Schools that students who experience 
discrimination, including harassment, 
can seek monetary damages from their 
schools and school officials under Title 
IX. 

1992 A Petalurna, CA, high school agrees 
to pay $20,000 to a female student who 
was harassed by other students. Tawnya 
Brawdy was almost daily teased about 
her breasts. About twenty to thirty boys 
would follow her, calling her a cow and 
shouting "moo, moo." 

1993 A Minnesota teenager is awarded 
$40,000 from the Chaska School Dis- 
trict. Her name was on a list circulated 
by male students that contained the 
names of 25 girls and lewd descriptions 



of them. The school discouraged dis- 
cussion about the list. 

1993 The Office for Civil Rights at the US 
Department of Education rules that an 
Eden Prairie, MN, school district vio- 
lated Title IX when it allowed a hostile 
environment to cc jnue on a school 
bus. A first-grade girl filed charges 
when kindergarten to fourth-grade boys 
made lewd and intimidating statements 
to girls. 

1993 A federal district court in California 
confirms that Title IX covers a hostile 
environment for students in a case in- 
volving a teacher who had been accused 
of molesting two students while he 
lived with their mother (Patricia H. v 
Berkeley Unified School District). 

1993 In another case in the same district 
court mentioned in the previous entry, 
the court finds that student-to-student 
harassment can constitute a hostile en- 
vironment under Title IX (Jane Doe v 
Petalurna City School District). 

1993 The US Supreme Court rules unani- 
mously that a person who claims sexual 
harassment in the workplace need not 
prove that she (or he) was psychologi- 
cally damaged or unable to do her job 
because of sexual harassment (Harris v 
Forklift Systems). 

1993 The first national study of sexual 
harassment in the nation's schools is 
published by the American Association 
of University Women. 12 



NOTE: A number of important events in the history of sex discrimination in general and sexual harassment in 
noneducational areas have been omitted from this chronology. 
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12 hostile Hallways: The AAUW Survey on Sexual Harassment in American 
Schools. 
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applications to private coeduca- 
tional institutions have remained 
relatively stagnant during the same 
period. 

Women's colleges enroll 2.5 
percent of the 7.6 million women in 
two-year and four-year institutions. 
Although the number of women's 
colleges had been declining for 
years, from 298 colleges in 1960, 
that decline seems to have been 
stemmed recently. Women's col- 
leges typically engage in aggres- 
sive marketing campaigns which 
often point out that their institutions 
produce a larger proportion of 
PhD's and leaders in government 
and business. For example, 24 per- 
cent of the women in congress are 
graduates of women's colleges, a 
much higher percentage than that 
for women who graduated from 
coeducational colleges. 

Girls' high schools are reporting 
a similar surge in applications. 



policy. In August 1993, a federal 
judge ordered The Citadel to allow 
Faulkner to attend day classes 
while her lawsuit made its way 
through the courts. The college ap- 
pealed to the Fourth Circuit Court 
and then obtained a temporary stay 
by Supreme Court Chief Justice 
William H. Rehnquist, which he set 
aside a few days later. 

Faulkner can only attend day 
classes, may not march or eat with 
the cadets, and must live off cam- 
pus. Day classes enroll approxi- 
mately 1,964 male cadets, while 
more than 1,600 women attend 
evening classes. Men enrolled at 
the college can attend graduate- 
level classes and courses at other 
institutions with women. 

The Citadel and Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute are the only all-male 
state-supported military colleges. 
VMI's admissions policy is also 
being challenged in the courts. 



CALIFORNIA RULES THAT 

CAMPUS SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT IS COVERED 
BY STATE FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT AND 
HOUSING LAW 

♦ A ruling by the California Fair 
Employment and Housing Com- 
mission states that students and fac- 
ulty are protected from sexual ha- 
rassment under the state' s fair hous- 
ing law. This is the first time the 
commission has ruled that colleges 
and universities are subject to the 
provisions of the law, holding that 
educational institutions are "busi- 
nesses" and therefore subject to the 
law which forbids sexual harass- 
ment by businesses. 

The case involved a former 
graduate student at the University 
of California at Berkeley who ac- 
cused a lecturer of sexual harass- 
ment. Although the student lost the 
case, the ruling holding institutions 
responsible under the fair housing 
law opens up a new way for students 
and faculty in California to file 
charges alleging sexual harass- 
ment. It is not known whether other 
states, many of which have a similar 
law, will follow with similar inter- 
pretations. 



AROUND THE CAMPUS 



MORE WOMEN GOING TO 
WOMEN'S COLLEGES 
♦ Applications to the 84 
women's colleges across the coun- 
try are at a 12-year high of 98,000, 
up from 82,500 in 198 1 . In contrast, 
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WOMAN FINALLY 
BREACHES WALL OF 
CITADEL 

♦ On January 20, 1994, Shan- 
non R. Faulkner began classes at 
The Citadel in Charleston, SC, be- 
coming the first woman to attend 
day classes with men. The Citadel 
has been an all-male institution for 
151 years. 

Faulkner applied to the Citadel 
and was accepted on the basis of a 
high school transcript which did not 
reveal her gender. When the school 
learned she was female, it rejected 
her application. 

Faulkner sued, challenging the 
school's all -male admissions 



STEEP DROP IN WOMEN'S 
APPLICATIONS TO MBA 

PROGRAMS 
Although the number of under- 
graduates planning to major in 
business has plummeted to a third 
of those who had such plans in 
1987, the number of women plan- 
ning to major in business has 
dropped even more steeply: from 
20 percent of first-year female stu- 
dents in 1987 to 12 percent in 1992. 
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WOMEN IN ATHLETICS 

MALES DO NOT HA VE 
RIGHT TO PLAY ON FEMALE 
TEAMS 

The US Supreme Court, with- 
out comment, turned down an ap- 
peal from a high school student 
who said he was barred from play- 
ing girls field hockey. The suit was 
brought on constitutional grounds; 
the student claimed his equal pro- 
tection rights were violated. School 
district policy at Liberty High 
School in Bethlehem, PA, barred 
males from playing on female 
teams, although females are al- 
lowed to play on male teams. 

The case did not involve Title 
IX, which allows schools to bar 
males from all-female teams. 

ETHICAL CODES 
CONCERNING COACHES 
AND SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

♦ In September 1993, a new 
code of ethics and conduct for 
coaches developed by the Ameri- 
can Swimming Coaches Associa- 
tion went into effect. The code has 
three articles forbidding sexual 
misconduct and sexual relation- 
ships with swimmers. 

A month later, University of 
Florida swimming coach Mitch 
Ivey was fired because of allega- 
tions that he sexually harassed sev- 
eral of the swimmers he coaches 
and has a history of having sexual 
relationships with them. Ivey is 
married to a former student swim- 
mer he had coached. 

The Women's Sports Founda- 
tion recently appointed a commit- 



tee to investigate the ethics of rela- 
tionships between coaches and ath- 
letes. The committee is chaired by 
Don Sabo, a sports sociologist at 
D'Youville College in Buffalo, 
NY. 

SUPREME COURT TURNS 
DOWN COLORADO STATE'S 
APPEAL 

♦In the first college case in- 
volving sex discrimination in ath- 
letics to reach the US Supreme 
Court, the court refused to hear an 
appeal in a case where lov/er court 
rulings required Colorado State 
University to restore women's soft- 
ball as a varsity sport. 

In 1 992, Colorado State decided 
to drop both men's baseball and 
women's Softball. Members of the 
women's Softball team argued in 
court that elimination of their sport 
would violate Title IX, the federal 
law which prohibits discrimination 
in education, including athletics. 
Both the district court and the court 
of appeals agreed. The Supreme 
Court's decision is final. The court 
had no comment on its refusal to 
review the case. At the time the suit 
was initiated, although Colorado 
had eight women's and seven 
men's varsity teams, 77 percent of 
the funds spent on intercollegiate 
athletics went to men's teams. 

The case is one of three in which 
federal appeals courts have upheld 
lower court decisions to reinstate or 
add varsity women's teams. The 
other cases involved Colgate and 
Brown. 



CORNELL AGREES TO 
REINSTATE TEAMS 

♦ A week after the Supreme 
Court refused to review the Colo- 
rado State case, Cornell University 
agreed to reinstate women's gym- 
nastics and fencing as varsity 
sports, rather than take on a full- 
scale legal struggle which it might 
well lose. Nine women athletes had 
brought a lawsuit against the uni- 
versity when the programs were 
cut, along with men's fencing and 
freshman football. The men's 
sports will not be reinstated. 

CUTTING FOOTBALL 
TEAMS: ANOTHER WAY TO 
BRING ABOUT EQUITY 
♦The six presidents of the Pa- 
triot League, which plays football 
in the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association's Division I-AA, have 
set up a committee to explore the 
idea of reducing football squad size 
as a way of saving money and in- 
creasing women's sports. Some 
teams have as many as 1 20 players. 
Earlier the league passed a rule to 
cap at 90 the number of athletes who 
may participate in preseason foot- 
ball practice. 

SHOULD FOOTBALL BE 
PROTECTED BECAUSE IT 
SUPPORTS OTHER SPORTS? 

♦The myth that football rev- 
enues support men's and women's 
sports is just that: a myth. Accord- 
ing to the Women' s Sports Founda- 
tion, only 70 of the 524 National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
football teams break even or make a 
profit. The number may be even 
lower, since the cost of stadium 
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maintenance and security is often 
not included in athletic budgets. 
Other costs may also not be listed. 

ANOTHER WOMEN'S COACH 
SUES FOR EQUITY 

♦ The women's basketball 
coach at the College of Mount St. 
Josepl vOH) is suing the institution, 
claiming that she lost the position of 
athletics director when she com- 
plained thcH women's sports had 
less priority than men's. Tommie 
Jean Dowell's suit follows suits by 
other women coaches against 
Howard University, Oklahoma 
State University, and the University 
of Southern California. 

RESOURCE 

♦ Although aimed at high 
schools, Gender Equity in Athletics 
may be helpful to colleges and uni- 
versities developing materials for 
evaluating their own programs. 
Most of the 172-page book de- 
scribes Title IX, the law which pro- 
hibits sex discrimination in educa- 
tion. It focuses on how to conduct a 
self-review, including summary 
charts for each of the Title IX equity 
components: accommodation of in- 
terests and abilities, equipment and 
supplies, scheduling of games and 
practice time, travel and per diem 
allowance, coaches, locker rooms, 
practice and competitive facilities, 
medical and training facilities and 
services, publicity, support ser- 
vices, and factors such as athletic 
fees and awards, tutors/special 
needs, postsecondary recruitment, 
and sexual harassment. 



Appendices include resource 
and reference information, model 
student interest survey, grievance 
procedure, sexual harassment 
policy, and other information. The 
book was written by the Minnesota 
State High School League with 
technical assistance from the Min- 
nesota State Department of Educa- 
tion and is available from the 
league at 2 1 00 Freeway Boulevard, 
Brooklyn Center, MN 55430- 1 735. 
Cost: $35 plus $5 postage. 

CAMPUS VIOLENCE 

SEXUAL VIOLENCE: FACTS 
AND STATISTICS 

♦ Everything and more than you 
wanted to know about sexual vio- 
lence may be in Sexual Violence: 
Facts and Statistics, an 80-page 
book that presents current informa- 
tion and statistics on a number of 
issues. Topics include acquain- 
tance rape; AIDS and sexual as- 
sault; child sexual abuse; economic 
costs of sexual violence; pornogra- 
phy; pregnancy, abortion, and 
sexual assault; prostitution; ritual 
sexual abuse; self-defense; sex of- 
fenders; sexual assault of adults; 
and sexual harassment. 

Published by the Illinois Coali- 
tion Against Sexual Assault, the 
$12 book answers many of the 
questions most frequently asked 
about sexual assault and includes a 
list of references for each section. 
Available from the Coalition at 1 23 
South Seventh Street, Suite 500. 
Springfield, IL 62701. 



TRANSFORMING A RAPE 
CULTURE 

♦ Defining a rape culture as one 
which knowingly or not perpetu- 
ates models of masculinity, femi- 
ninity, and sexuality that foster ag- 
gression, violence, and fear, Trans- 
forming a Rape Culture presents 
ways to make fundamental changes 
in that culture. 

Editors Emilie Buchwald, 
Pamela Fletcher, and Martha Roth 
invited over 30 women and men to 
contribute essays that explore mod- 
els and processes for change. Con- 
tributors include activists, theolo- 
gians, policymakers, and educators 
who cover a wide spectrum of 
strategies to educate boys and girls, 
end sexual harassment in schools, 
redefine masculinity and feminin- 
ity, and break the link between cru- 
elty and sexuality. The intersection 
between race and gender is also 
addressed. 

The 467-page book is a power- 
ful compendium of information and 
strategies to change the lives of 
readers and our society. It should 
be useful to those dealing with cam- 
pus rape and as a textbook. Pub- 
lished by Milkwood Editions, 430 
First Avenue North, Suite 400, 
Minneapolis, MN 55401, the book 
costs $23.95. Milkwood is a non- 
profit publisher. 
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RESOURCES 



LOOKING FOR HELP? FOR 
RESOURCES? FOR 
INFORMATION? 

♦ Resourceful Women may have 
the answer. It contains information 
about hundreds of organizations, 
publications, videos, programs, 
and services targeted toward 
women, covering many issues such 
as health, aging, education, global 
issues, history, sports and recre- 
ation, work, youth, booksellers, 
spirituality, sexuality, politics, and 
kinship. 

Short profiles, commentaries, 
fiction, and poetry accompany each 
section. The 833-page book can be 
used for self-help and referral and as 
a way to track down sometimes 
hard-to-find information. Higher 
education is covered in both the 
education and work sections. From 
Visible Ink Press, $17.95. 

WHO 'S WHEREANDDOING 
WHAT 

♦ That's the title of a new direc- 
tory published by the National 
Council for Research on Women. 
The directory contains nearly forty 
pages of names of persons who are 
individual council affiliates, re- 
searchers, and staff working at 
council member centers. In addition 
to title, address and phone/fax, pro- 
fession/work, and interest/expertise 
are listed. The 73-page booklet is 
indexed by state, profession/pri- 
mary work, and interest/expertise. 
A list of the council's member cen- 
ters is also included. 



Who 's Where and Doing What: 
a Directory of the National Council 
of Research on Women is available 
from the council at 530 Broadway, 
10th floor, New York, NY 10012 
for $8.00. To be included in the 
directory as an individual affiliate, 
contact the council. 

LOOKING FOR MATERIALS 
ON WOMEN WITH 
DISABILITIES? 

♦Eleven books on women's ex- 
periences with disabilities are re- 
viewed in the Summer 1 993 issue of 
Feminist Collections: A Quarterly 
of Women 's Studies Resources. The 
books cover specific disabilities 
such as deafness and paraplegia as 
well as other issues: pregnancy, 
sexuality, and the experiences of 
disabled women. Two books cover 
disabled women in the non- West- 
ern world. 

Also described in the same issue 
are six videos and films, five peri- 
odicals, and a directory of services 
for women and girls with disabili- 
ties. Feminist Collections is pub- 
lished by the University of Wiscon- 
sin System Women's Studies Li- 
brarian, 430 Memorial Library, 728 
State Street, Madison, WI 53706. 
Subscription rates vary for indi- 
viduals and institutions and those 
affiliated with the University of 
Wisconsin system. For further in- 
formation, call 608-263-5754. 

SUMMARY OF TITLE IX 
REGULATION 

♦ "An Annotated Summary of 
the Regulation for Title IX Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972" ex- 



plains what Title IX requires 
schools to do. Title IX prohibits sex 
discrimination in educational insti- 
tutions receiving federal assistance. 
The 6-page booklet summarizes 
each section of the regulation; it 
costs $1.50 and is available from 
the Mid-Atlantic Equity Consor- 
tium, Inc., Publication Department, 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 
1500, Chevy Chase, MD 20815. 
Bulk rates are available. The publi- 
cation was developed by the Na- 
tional Organization for Women 
Legal Defense and Education Fund 
in conjunction with the consortium. 

A similar annotated analysis of 
the Title IX regulation is also pub- 
lished by the Center for Women 
Policy Studies. The 13-page paper 
also includes a partial list of actions 
institutions must take and an appen- 
dix covering athletic issues. 'The 
Restoration of Title IX: Implica- 
tions for Higher Education" can be 
ordered for $5.00 from the center at 
2000 P Street NW, Suite 508, 
Washington, DC 20036. Bulk rates 
are available. 

NEW YORK STATE TAKES ON 
GENDER EQUITY ISSUES 
♦ The New York Board of Re- 
gents approved an action plan to 
bring about equity for women. 
Equal Opportunity for Women: Re- 
gents Policy Paper and Action Plan 
for the 1990's contains 16 major 
goals, each of which names the en- 
tities responsible for implementa- 
tion, describes outcome indicators 
(how to measure progress), and in- 
cludes a timeline. The 54-page re- 
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port covers education at all levels 
and includes a background paper 
which describes numerous barriers 
and provides information and data 
about the status of women and girls. 
A short bibliography is also in- 
cluded. 

Copies can be obtained from the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Office for Planning, Re- 
search and Support Services, Al- 
bany, NY 12234. 

LOOKING FOR FILM AND 
VIDEO RESOURCES FOR 

CLASSES OR PROGRAMS? 
♦ Women Make Movies may be 
of help with their 1994 catalogue 
which lists approximately 350 
films and videos covering a wide 
range of women's issues, including 
sex equity, women's movement, 
violence, health, gender, global 
perspectives and cultural identity, 
and arts. 

A nonprofit organization, 
Women Make Movies is 
multicultural and multiracial and 
produces, promotes, distributes, 
and exhibits films and videotapes 
by and about women. It also pro- 
vides some production assistance 
and maintains a Women of Color 



Database listing women of color 
who make videos and films. 

To obtain the free 80-page cata- 
logue, contact Women Make Mov- 
ies, Inc., 462 Broadway, Suite 500, 
New York, NY 10013. 

MAKING MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS BETTER FOR 

WOMEN 
♦ Building a Stronger Women 's 
Program II: Enhancing the Educa- 
tional and Professional Environ- 
ment does exactly what it sets out to 
do. It provides information and 
strategies to help medical schools 
bring about greater equity for 
women students and faculty. Chap- 
ters address activities and function 
of a women liaison officer, sexism, 
salary equity, parenting and flex- 
ibility issues, professional develop- 
ment and leadership, and women's 
health curricula. Each chapter has a 
short bibliography, includes ex- 
amples from medical colleges, and 
lists additional resources. 

The 1 08-page book is published 
by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, 2450 N Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20037 and 
costs $10 plus $4.00 for shipping 
and handling. 



HOW TO ADVERTISE 

IN JOBLINE AND ETCETERA 

It's easy-and cost-effective-to advertise in the About Women on Campus 

Job Line and Etcetera. 

Quarter page (3 1/2" x 5") $150 
Half page (3 1/2" x 9 1/2" or 7" x 5 M ) $200 
Full page (7" x 9 1/2") $300 

We can accept camera-ready display ads or set type from your copy. 

For more information or to reserve ad space, call 202/659-9330 or FAX 
202/457-0946 or write: About Women on Campus 

1325 18th Street NW, Suite 210 

Washington, DC 20036-651 1 



GENDER 
EQUITY IN 
MATH 
AND SCIENCE 

The sixteen articles in this 
special two-part focus of Initia- 
tives, the award-winning journal 
of the National Association for 
Women in Education (NAWE), 
explore what we can do to in- 
crease the numbers of girls and 
women who take courses in 
math and science and consider 
and enter careers requiring skills 
in these areas. They provide a 
useful overview of the current 
situation, details about success- 
ful initiatives and programs, 
models for replication, strate- 
gies for recruitment and reten- 
tion, pyschological and socio- 
logical perspectives, and sug- 
gestions about what remains to 
be done to help assure access and 
equity for girls and women. 

Published in 1993 

Two issue set: $26.00 (postage 
included) 
All orders must be prepaid. 

Order from NAWE at the 
address on outside back cover. 



AWOC Editor Bernice R. 
Sandler is a Senior Associate 
at the Center for Women 
Policy Studies. She speaks and 
consults with colleges and uni- 
versities about sexual harass- 
ment, classroom climate, and 
other women \v equity issues. 
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A New 

Regular 

Feature 



ACE'S NATIONAL IDENTIFICATION PROGRAM AFFIRMS NEW 
STATEMENT OF VISION FOR TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 

Consequently, two decades af- 



The National Association for 
Women in Education and the 
ACE Office of Women in 
Higher Education are working 
to forge a closer alliance 
between NAWE State 
Associations and the National 
Identification Program (NIP) 
State Network. Recognizing 
that NAWE is the only 
association in higher 
education that focuses on the 
concerns of women 
educators, the Office of 
Women and the NIP Board 
are encouraging network 
participants interested in the 
benefits of affiliation with a 
professional membership 
organization to join NAWE at 
the state or national level or at 
both. 

As a first step in the process 
of building bridges between 
NAWE and the NIP, About 
Women on Campus will 
regularly feature news about 
NIP. The notes in this issue 
were prepared by Dr. Carol A. 
Moore, Provost and Vice 
President for Academic 
Affairs, Mercy College, Dobbs 
Ferry, NY. 



In an action that reemphasized 
the vital role women must play in 
higher education administration in 
the twenty-first century, the Na- 
tional Executive Board of the 
American .Council on Education's 
National Identification Program 
has endorsed a vision statement that 
will guide the program in the pursuit 
of its goal. The statement, adopted 
at ACE/NIP's February 1 994 meet- 
ing, represents the culmination of a 
year-long discussion. 

Begun more than 16 years ago 
under the leadership of Emily 
Taylor and Donna Shavlik, direc- 
tors of ACE's Office of Women 
in Higher Education (OWHE), the 
National Identification Program 
was created for the purpose of 
identifying women with the 
potential to advance in higher 
education administration and to 
support their upward mobility. Ini- 
tial progress toward this goal was 
achieved through the development 
of identification programs in each 
state, which provided a network for 
women in higher education careers, 
and through a focus on increasing 
the representation of women at se- 
nior administrative levels in col- 
leges and universities across the 
country. While these numbers did 
rise-there are today more women 
presidents and chief academic of- 
ficers than ever before-gender eq- 
uity in the upper echelons of higher 
education remains to be achieved. 



ter the birth of the women's move- 
ment, all has not been resolved. The 
public cry for equity has quieted, 
however, leaving the NIP with the 
challenge of refocusing the higher 
education community on the 
program's original purpose and on 
bringing women's issues from the 
periphery of attention to the center 
of the agenda. 

• State coordinators attending 
NIP's 1994 annual meeting reaf- 
firmed the program's goals while 
envisioning a world in which a new 
social contract could be forged be- 
tween men and women. This vision 
embraces the founding principle of 
inclusion and projects a climate in 
which the voices of all individuals- 
regardless of gender, race, 
ethnicity, sexual orientation, eco- 
nomic circumstances, or disabling 
conditions-can be heard. Most im- 
portant, all voices and values would 
contribute to shaping the global 
agenda. 

The new vision statement re- 
ceived the acclaim of NIP represen- 
tatives attending the February 1994 
meeting. Buoyed by past successes 
and committed to the realization of 
this vision for the new century, par- 
ticipants returned to their home 
spates with the charge of rededicat- 
ing and reenergizing the thousands 
of women (and men) who remain 
committed to the achievement of a 
more equitable world. 
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American Council on Education/National Identification Program 

(ACT/NIP) 
1994 Vision Statement 



As the American Council on Education's (ACE) National Identification Program (NIP) 
approaches the threshold of its third decade, it is important both to reflect upon its 
achievements and to envision its future role. 

Over the 16-year history of the ACE/NIP much has been accomplished. The number of 
women participating and succeeding in higher education at all levels has steadily increased, 
as have die number of women in senior administrative positions, especially presidencies. But 
the gains of recent years have not come easily, and much remains to be accomplished. 
Women's presence and visibility in education, business, the media, and politics have 
increased substantially , yet our fu 11 influence in the public arena has not been realized . It is clear 
that rededication to the goal of advancing women leaders in higher education is important. But 
more is needed to achieve the ultimate goal of crafting an educational, social, and political 
climate in which the voices of women in all their diversity and richness are valued in setting 
the public agenda. 

We are now embarking on the next phase of the NIP-a phase that will seek to transform 
the organizational life of college campuses and to engage all in the academy in envisioning 
an environment in which women and men together can reach a new level of understanding and 
communication. This new exchange will enhance opportunities for everyone and may be the 
most difficult phase of all. At the same time in which the National Identification Program is 
continuing and intensifying its allegiance to advance women to senior positions and 
presidencies, it must also develop and promote a framework to assure that women gain a 
greater public voice. This public voice is essential to women being heard and involved in 
shaping national policies, determining institutional agendas, and naming priorities for group 
action. 

Given the increased importance of global awareness on every level of society, the NIP will 
seek to develop an international dimension first by creating an international network of 
women presidents and then by encouraging international programming at the state level. In 
assuring that the voices of women worldwide are at the center of both conversations and 
debates that form public agendas for the future, the ACE/NIP reaffirms its founding principle 
of inclusion, i.e., a belief that women, in all our diversity-race, ethnicity, sexual-orientation, 
class, disability-must be integral to our collective voice. Our ultimate goal is the inclusion of 
the voices and values of all women and men, not only in shaping the NIP, but more important, 
in molding the future of higher education and society. 

ACE/NIP participants are buoyed by past successes and energized by their vision that a 
future environment can be created in which the voices of all women and men can be heard and 
understood. In pursuing this goal, ACE/NIP assertively embraces the challenge of creating 
new metaphors and being open to new paradigms informed by new knowledge and thoughtful 
conversation. 
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And 

Another New 
Feature 

In every issue, we will profile 
an organization that serves 
the needs and interests of 
women — their education and 
personal and professional 
growth and development. 

Dr. Patricia Rueckel, 
Executive Director 
of the National Association for 
Women in Education, 
prepared these notes about 
NAWE, which, in addition to 
About Women on Campus, 
sponsors a very wide range of 
programs, services, and 
publications for women in 
virtually every aspect of 
education. 



The National Association for Women 
in Education (NAWE) 



For three quarters of a 
century, NAWE has supported 
women as they take risks and set 
goals that can be achieved only 
when talented, active, produc- 
tive women pool their resources 
and pursue common goals. 



The National Association for 
Women in Education (NAWE) is a 
national professional association 
dedicated to providing professional 
support for women educators 
through programs, services, advo- 
cacy, and scholarly publications. 
The Association embraces activity 
in the areas of administration, coun- 
seling and individual development, 
activities and services, instruction, 
and research that women educators 
conduct in educational institutions 
and agencies. It is committed to 
lifelong learning and to furthering 
educational opportunities for 
women students and professionals 
at all levels of learning, growth, and 
development. Throughout its his- 
tory, the Association has focused on 
professional development and ad- 
vancement for women educators. 

NAWE's professional pro- 
grams, services, and scholarly pub- 
lications offer a diverse environ- 
ment for leadership, scholarship, 
and creative work; they afford a 
unique opportunity for women edu- 
cators to contribute to education at 
the local and national levels. 

NAWE members may join one 
or more of its program divisions: 

• Administration 

• Activities and Services 

• Continuing Education 

• Counseling and Individual 
Services 

• Government/Agency/Special 
Program 

• Teaching and Research 



The Administration Division is 
the largest; the Teaching and Re- 
search Division is the fastest grow- 
ing. A seventh division, for 
Women's Centers professionals, is 
now under consideration. 

NAWE membership offers 
many benefits: 

A supportive network 

When you join the National As- 
sociation for Women in Education, 
you become part of a national net- 
work of talented, accomplished, 
risk-taking women whose energy 
and creativity are legendary. You 
can find or be a mentor; you'll 
quickly identify colleagues who 
share your commitments and con- 
cerns. 

You may join one or more of the 
divisions mentioned earlier, the 
ethnic women's caucus, the les- 
bian/bisexual concerns committee, 
and a myriad of committees con- 
cerned with national issues. You 
may decide to take an active role in 
the operations of the organization, 
working on such projects as fund 
raising, publications, or planning 
conference programs. New mem- 
bers remark that "it is easy to be- 
come involved and to assume lead- 
ership responsibility if you wish to 
commit your time." 
Outstanding publications 
Your NAWE membership in- 
cludes a subscription to Initiatives, 
our highly respected quarterly jour- 
nal, which has won five awards for 
excellence-the latest a "best of cat- 
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egory" in a field of more than 50. 
Initiatives offers practical, acces- 
sible articles on timely, significant 
subjects not covered elsewhere. Re- 
cent special issues of Initiatives 
have addressed gender equity in 
science and math, women's col- 
leges, sexual harassment, women's 
centers, Black women in higher 
education, men's studies, and femi- 
nism on a Catholic campus. 

About Women on Campus is our 
fact-packed quarterly newsletter, 
filled with short news articles on the 
academic workplace, sexual ha- 
rassment, women in athletics, cam- 
pus projects and reports, "climate 
checks," campus life, rape and 
sexual assault, good news, funding 
sources, resources, and book re- 
views. Edited by long-time NAWE 
member, Bernice R. Sandler, About 
Women on Campus is an especially 
valued benefit of membership in the 
National Association for Women in 
Education. 

NAWE NEWS is quarterly re- 
port on our plans and activities. Our 
Member Handbook is an invaluable 
networking tool which lists mem- 
bers by state and alphabetically. 
Some of the special interest sub- 
groups of the association also pub- 
lish periodic newsletters. 
The Ruth Strang 
Research Awards 
Each year, we present two re- 
search prizes of $750 each-one des- 
ignated for students and one in 
"open" category. The awards honor 
the first editor of NAWE' s journal, 
who also served as professor at 



Teacher's College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Annual Conference 
Held in the spring, our annual 
conference offers outstanding op- 
portunities for professional growth 
and development. Organized 
around a central theme, each con- 
ference includes nationally recog- 
nized speakers, workshops, presen- 
tations, and research sessions of- 
fered by members and friends of 
NAWE. Besides providing a forum 
for stimulating interaction with col- 
leagues, NAWE conferences offer 
special opportunities to network 
and build professional support. 
Conference for College 
Women Student Leaders 
For ten years NAWE has coop- 
erated with other national women's 
organizations in education to spon- 
sor a conference for college women 
student leaders. Held for three days 
each June, the conference is di- 
rected to women students who 
serve in campus leadership roles. A 
highlight of the conference is the 
Women of Distinction program that 
honors extraordinary women 
whose accomplishments merit spe- 
cial recognition. Some recent hon- 
orees are: Marian Wright Edelman 
of the Children's Defense League; 
Sarah Weddington, the attorney in 
Roe v Wade\ Antonio Novello, 
former Surgeon General; Molly 
Yard, past president of NOW; Sa- 
rah Brady, advocate for handgun 
control; and Bernice Johnson 
Reagon, founder of "Sweet Honey 
in the Rock." 



Activism and advocacy 
NAWE has a tradition of trans- 
lating ideas into action-through its 
resolutions process and through 
participation in the National Coali- 
tion for Women and Girls in Educa- 
tion. NAWE signs onto legislation 
and working and position papers 
and forms liaisons with organiza- 
tions such as the National Council 
for Research on Women and the 
Association of Black Women in 
Higher Education. NAWE has had 
a strong Washington presence since 
1927. We have actively supported: 

• Enforcement of Title IX 

• Equal Rights Amendment 

• Civil Rights Restoration Act 

• Pay equity, equal retirement 
and pension benefits 

• AIDS education, funding, 
sensitivity 

• Equal opportunity employment 
practices 

• An end to sexual harassment 
and sexual assault 

• Elimination of sex role stereo- 
typing 

• Programs for persons with 
special needs 
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CAMPUS CLIMATE STUDIES 

Attention: 

Mefnbers of College and University Gender Equity Committees, 
Faculty, Administrators, and Affirmative Action Officers 

Educational Consultant Services (ECS) conducts comprehensive assessments of the 
campus climate for women students, faculty, and staff. Climate assessment studies are 
designed and negotiated to meet the needs of an individual college or university. Highly 
qualified, experienced assessment personnel include former academic and higher educa- 
tion association administrators. 

Interested individuals should contact: 

Dr. Marcia Boyles 

President 

ECS 

118 F/ «t Cliff Street 
Alexandria, VA 22301 
Phone: 703-548-4098 
- 



The University of Washington 
Dean, School of Business Administration 

The University of Washington invites applications and nomi- 
nations for the position of Dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion. The School is one of the nation's major schools of business 
with academic programs at the undergraduate, master's and Ph.D. 
levels. In addition, the School has a well-established Executive 
MBA program and innovative new programs in environmental 
management, tax, and entrepreneurship. 

The Dean is the School's chief administrator. He or she must 
be able to work with the faculty, students, staff, University admin- 
istration, and outside business community to ensure that the chal- 
lenges of undergraduate and graduate education, faculty research, 
and service to the community are met with vision and integrity. 

All applicants should have established and distinguished 
backgrounds in the academic and/or business community. Prefer- 
ably, applicants should be prepared to assume the position by Fall, 
1994. 

The University of Washington is an Equal Opportunity. 
Affirmative Action Employer. Women and minorities are encour- 
aged to apply. 

Initial screening of applicants begins February 15, 1994. 
Applications fmm interested parties will be accepted after that date 
until the position is filled. Please submit to: 

Search Committee for the Deanship of 
the School of Business Administration 
c/o Provost G. Wayne Clough, Chair 
301 Administration Building, AH-30 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 



MIDDLE EAST STUDIES 
PROGRAM 



The Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced 
International Studies, a graduate school division of 
The Johns Hopkins University in Washington, 
D.C., invites applications for a junior, non-tenured 
teaching position in Middle Eastern Studies, 
to commence in July of 1994. The appointment 
is for three years and is renewable. Position 
requires broad interests in comparative politics, 
international relations and modern history of the 
region. Preference will be given to applicants with 
a Ph.D., teaching experience and publications and 
who have a command of one or more of the 
region's languages. 

A letter of application, a curriculum vitae, three let- 
ters of recommendation, and samples of publica- 
tions should be sent to: Mr. Gerald W. Stover, 
Director of Human Resources, SAIS, 1740 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 
20036. SAIS and the Johns Hopkins University is 
an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity 
Employer and Educator and encour- 
ages applications from people of color 
and women. 
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The 

University 
of 

Vermont 



ALANA STUDIES DIRECTOR 



The University of Vermont seeks an individual for a tenured Associate or Full Professor 
position, with academic field open, to togin work in August, i 994 as Director of ALANA 
(African American, Latin American, Asian American, Native American) Studies. The 
successful person will coordinate existing College and University course requirements in the 
area of Race and Ethnicity in America, teach and do research in this academic area, and lead in 
the development and implementation of a formal academic program in ALANA Studies. Although 
housed in the College of Arts and Sciences with the Director reporting to the Dean of the 
College, the proposed academic program will be university-wide, drawing faculty and students 
from UVM's nine schools and colleges. In addition, the Director will work with members of the 
community of Burlington. 

The individual we seek must have teaching experience in ALANA Studies although the terminal 
degree may be an academic discipline where teaching and scholarship in ALANA Studies 
constitutes a subfield within the discipline. Prior administrative experience is preferred since 
the position is .50 PTE administrative. Since the position is also a tenured one at the Associate 
or Full Professor rank in an appropriate department, it is necessary for a candidate to have a 
record of excellence in teaching, scholarship, and research. 



Nominations and applications should be submitted to Associate Dean James F. Lubker, Chair, 
ALANA Studies Search Committed, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Vermont, 300 
Waterman Building, Burlington, Vermont 05405. Applications should include a cover letter, 
curriculum vitae, and three letters of reference. Reading of materials will begin March 1 , 
1994 and will continue until the position is filled. 

UVM is an equal opportunity, affirmative action employer and strongly encourages applications 
from women and members of minority groups. 



The University of Mississippi 
Vice Chancellorship, Academic Affairs 



The University of Mississippi invites nominations and applica- 
tions for the position of Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. The 
duties of the position include coordination and supervision of the 
educational, research, and service programs of the University's 
College of Liberal Arts and Graduate School, and professional 
schools of Law, Business Administration, Education, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, and Accountancy, all on the parent campus at Oxford, 
Mississippi; and for liaison with the Vice Chancellor for Health 
Affairs, who is responsible for the supervision of Schools of Medi- 
cine, Nursing, Health Related Professions, and Dentistry, on the 
Medical Center Campus at Jackson, Mississippi. All academic 
deans of the Oxford campus, the Associate Vice Chancellors for 
Continuing Studies and for Research, the Dean of Libraries, and 
Directors of other academic support units report to the Vice Chan- 
cellor for Academic Affairs, who in turn reports to the Chancellor of 
the University. As the chief academic officer, the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs recommends to the Chancellor all academic 
budgets, selections to academic administrative posts, appoint- 
ments to the faculty, promotions, and grants of tenure. 

Qualifications are substantial experience in the administration 
of academic and research programs at the school or college level or 
above at a comprehensive university and an earned doctorate plus 
evidence of scholarly productivity and teaching experience accept- 



able for appointment to the rank of full professor. Applicants are to 
provide evidence of the quality of leadership needed to establish an 
effective working relationship with other administrative officials, 
faculty and students, including demonstrated advocacy for instruc- 
tional excellence, research and faculty development. Applicants 
must demonstrate commitment to affirmative action and faculty, staff 
and student diversity. 

A comprehensive public university with an enrollment of over 
10,000 on the parent campus, The University of Mississippi has a 
varied undergraduate program, and a Graduate School with pro- 
grams leading to the master's. degree in almost every department 
and the terminal degree in more than 20 areas of study. 
Nominations and applications should be forwarded to: 

Dr. Tonya Flesher 

Chair, Search Committee 

Lyceum 109 

University of Mississippi 

University. MS 38677 
Complete applications including a letter of interest with a 
statement of the candidate's qualifications; a resume; and a mini- 
mum of three letters of reference should be postmarked by April 1 , 
1 994. The review of applications will begin at that time and continue 
until the appointment is made. 
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IndianaUniverstty 
South Bend 



Assistant Vice Chancellor 
for Academic Affairs 
Indiana University 
South Bend 



Indiana University South Bend invites nominations and applications 
forthe position of Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 
The primary responsibilities are research and grant promotion, 
coordination of assessment and academic institutional reports, 
utilization of informational databases which support research, 
assessment, and institutional planning and development. 

Qualifications 

• Earned doctorate or appropriate terminal degree in major 
•Substantial academic or administrative experience and qualified 

for academic and senior rank 

• Computer experience with database applications 

. • Ability to communicate effectively with diverse constituencies 

• Commitment to and experience with shared governance 

• Commitment to equal opportunity and affirmative action 

Indiana University South Bend is a comprehensive, rapidly expand- 
ing university serving north central Indiana. It is the third largest 
of eight Indiana University campuses with an enrollment of nearly 
8,000 students in both undergraduate and graduate programs. 

The South Bend-Mishawaka area is an important business, service, 
and cultural center in northern Indiana. The campus is located 30 
miles from Lake Michigan and 90 miles east of Chicago. The 
metropolitan area has a population of approximately 250,000. 
South Bend offers many of the advantages of a large city, a high 
quality of life, yet low cost of living, and a friendly environment. 

The position of Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs will be 
available as early as July 1, 1994. The screening of applications 
will begin Immediately and will continue until the position is filled. 
Completed applications received after April 15, 1994 cannot be 
assured of consideration. Nominations should include names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of the nominees. Applicants 
should submit letter of interest, complete vita, appropriate sup- 
porting materials, and three letters of recommendaton. Inquiries, 
applications, and nominations should be addressed to: 

Nanci Genich Yokom, Chair 
Search Committee for Assistant 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
Indiana University South Bend 
c/o Office of Academic Affairs 
P. 0. Box 7111 
South Bend, Indiana 46634 
Telephone (219) 237-4154 

Indiana University South Bend is an affirmative action, 
equal opportunity employer and actively encourages the 
candidacies of minorities and women. 



President 



The University of Alberta invites applications 
from, and nominations of, qualified men and 
women for the position of President and Vice 
Chancellor. The position will become available on 
July 1st 1994. 

Founded in 1908, the University of Alberta is one 
of the largest in Canada with a 1993-94 full-time 
enrolment of 22,800 undergraduate and 3,300 
graduate students. There are 3,100 undergraduate 
and 1,300 graduate part-time students. It employs 
3,000 full- and part-time academic and 4,000 non- 
academic staff inl7 faculties. The University of 
Alberta is recognized as a centre of excellence in 
Canadian higher education with strong teaching 
and research programs at the undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional levels. In 1992/93 it 
had an operating budget of $395 million, a capital 
budget of $237 million and received $81.5 million 
in sponsored and contract research. 

The President is the chief executive officer of the 
University, a member of its Board of Governors, 
the Chair of General Faculties Council, Chair of 
Dean's Council and a member of The Senate. 
Accountable to the Board, the President directs 
the operation of the University's academic and 
business affairs. The appointee will have a 
respected record of academic and administrative 
achievements and will possess strong skills in 
government and external relations. 

Applications or nominations with curriculum 
vitae should be sent by March 31, 1994, to: 

Mr. P.A. Robison 

Secretary, Presidential Search Committee 
Room 3-31, University Hall 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2J9 

The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of 
equity in employment The University encourages 
applications from aboriginal persons, disabled persons, 
members of visible minorities and women. 
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Initiatives 

The Journal of the National Association for Women in Education 



Manuscripts Wanted 




Initiatives is the quarterly journal of the National Association for Women in 
Education. Published for more than 50 years, the journal has won numerous 
awards for excellence. 

We welcome submissions on a very wide range of topics — virtually any subject 
that addresses in a meaningful way the education, interests, needs, and personal 
and professional development of women and girls. Known for focusing on 
important subjects not yet extensively covered elsewhere, Initiatives has 
published special issues on such diverse themes as gender equity in math and 
science, women's colleges, men's studies, women's centers, Black women in 
higher education, women's athletics, and feminism on a Catholic campus. 
Articles in recent issues have addressed such topics as pay equity, women's 
leadership, campus climate, dual career families, women in aviation, women 
on nonprofit boards, the artist as feminist, reentry women, gender differences 
among faculty, moral development, mentoring, journal keeping, and 
curriculum transformation. 

Manuscript guidelines appear in every issue or can be obtained from the editor. 
Queries are welcome. Send correspondence, questions, and manuscripts to: 

Patricia A. Farrant, PhD 
Editor, Initiatives 
c/o American College Testing 
P. O. Box 168 
Iowa City, Iowa 52243 
319-337-1409 




□ YES / am concerned about women on campus and 
want to enter my subscription to About Women on Campus. 

Special introductory subscription rates: 

Individual 1 year (four issues) $20 Institution 1 year (four issues) $28 
2 years (eight issues) $35 2 years (eight issues) $50 

foreign subscriptions. Please add $7.00 per subscription to cover additional postage. 

Discounts are available for bulk subscriptions mailed to a single institutional address. 
Call 202-653*9330 (FAX 202-457-0946) for details. 



Name 
Title 

Institution 

Address 

City/State/Zip 



Send subscription form and check or institutional purchase order made payable to NAWE to: 
About Women on Campus, 1325 18th Street NW, Suite 210, Washington, DC 20036-6511 



□ AND want to know more about the 

National Association for Women in Education, one of the 
nation 's oldest national professional education associations. 

Send information about membership to the address I have provided above. 




National Association for Women in Education Second Class Postage 

Suite 21 0, 1 325 1 8th Street NW Paid at Washington DC 

Washington DC 20036-6511 
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MARRIED WOMEN FACULTY: 
STAY HOME 

♦ Nearly 30 percent of male stu- 
dents entering college agree with 
the statement that "Married 
women's activities are best con- 
fined to home and family/' For 
women, the figure was 19.2 per- 
cent. However, the picture may be 
improving slightly: the figures are 
about one percentage point lower 
for both men and women than those 
from the previous year. For a mar- 
ried woman faculty member, such 
attitudes in students can have a 
negative impact. They may resent 
her being in a classroom or feel that 
her presence is inappropriate — 
attitudes that male faculty members 
do not face. 

The figures come from an an- 
nual survey of first-year students 
conducted by Alexander W. Astin 
among 220,000 students in 427 col- 
leges and universities. Copies of 



"The American Freshman: National 
Norms for 1993" can be obtained 
from the Higher Education Research 
Institute, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Graduate School of 
Education, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024-1521, for $20 
plus $3 shipping. 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS PA Y $$$$ 
FOR SEX DISCRIMINATION 

• $900,000 to Heidi S. Weiss- 
man in a settlement from the medi- 
cal college of Yeshiva University 
and Montefiore Medical Center. 
One of the largest involving the 
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field of medicine, the settlement 
was in exchange for Weissmann's 
dropping her 7-year lawsuit charg- 
ing sex discrimination. It includes 
$35,000 for back pay, $325,000 for 
legal fees, and $540,000 for "pain 
and suffering." The settlement is 
unusual in that it did not include a 
"gag order" to prevent Weissmann 
from discussing it. The suit charged 
that Weissmann had not been pro- 
moted even though qualified, had 
been paid less, and had been retali- 
ated against for bringing charges of 
plagiarism — charges which were 
upheld — against another professor. 
At 43, Weissmann has been unable 
to find a job in either private prac- 
tice, industry, or academe since she 
was fired in 1987 from her profes- 
sorship in nuclear medicine. 

• Approximately $250,000 to 
Joan M. Lakosi, a former member 
of the pharmacology department at 
the University of Texas Medical 
Branch at Galveston. A U.S. Dis- 
trict Court awarded Lakosi dam- 
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ages of $ 1 50,000 and legal fees and 
costs of more than $104,000. 
Lakosi had been denied tenure; her 
case is part of a larger class action 
suit filed on behalf of female faculty 
members at the University of Texas 
Medical School, charging it with 
discrimination in tenure, promo- 
tion, and salaries. Lakosi is now 
an associate professor of pharma- 
cology at Pennsylvania State 
University's Hershey Medical 
Center. 

STUDENT EVALUATIONS TO 
ASK IF PROFESSORS 
DISCRIMINATE 

♦ The Academic Senate at the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
has recommended that course 
evaluation forms be expanded to 
include questions about whether 
faculty members have "treated stu- 
dents with fairness and respect" or 
have "unfairly discriminated 
against any student or group of stu- 
dents in this class." An earlier ver- 
sion would have asked more spe- 
cific questions, such as whether a 
professor discriminated against 
women or Blacks. 

The idea to incorporate these 
questions into course evaluation 
forms came from the senate's hu- 
man rights committee. Members 
were concerned about student com- 
plaints about racial or sexist jokes 
and comments made by some fac- 
ulty members. The questions are 
expected to be incorporated in the 
fall semester's evaluation forms. 

This is an issue which has come 
up on many campuses. Some per- 
sons ;ire suggesting questions such 
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as "Has this professor ever made 
you feel uncomfortable because of 
your gender?" and, separately, 
"Has this professor ever made you 
feel uncomfortable because of your 
race or ethnicity." Both should be 
followed by "Please explain." 

MONITORING WOMEN'S 
PARTICIPATION IN 
CONFERENCES 

♦ An informal survey concern- 
ing the participation of women in 
research sessions at the annual 
meeting of the American Math- 
ematical Society (AMS) has turned 
up some interesting data. On the 
average, in sessions including at 
least one woman as organizer, 16 
percent of the speakers were 
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women; in sessions organized only 
by men, only 7 percent of the speak- 
ers were women. Since 1980, over 
20 percent of PhD's in mathematics 
have gone to women. 

Beth Ruskai, Chair of the Joint 
Committee on Women in the Math- 
ematical Sciences, also found that if 
a session included only one woman, 
she was typically a senior woman. 
There was some indication that in a 
number of sessions without 
women, a "big name" woman had 
been invited but had turned the or- 
ganizers down. Ruskai suggests 
that men may be inviting only well- 
known women, although they will 
invite lesser-known men. 

Since AMS began including 
women on program committees, 
the percentage of women giving 
hour-long addresses had increased, 
reaching 8 percent. 

A similar pattern was found in 
a series of ecology conferences: 
23 percent of the invitees were 
women, if a woman was an orga- 
nizer (which is consistent with .the 
representation of women in that 
field.) Only 7 percent of the invitees 
were women when there were no 
women organizers. The informa- 
tion was reported in the Winter 
1994 issue of the Newsletter of the 
Caucus for Women in Statistics. 
Other women's caucuses and com- 
mittees in professional organiza- 
tions might want to examine the 
participation of women intheircon- 
ferences. 
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UPDATE ON IOWA: WARNING 
AGAINST SEXUALLY 
EXPLICIT MA TERIALS IN 
CLASSROOM CHANGED 

• The University of Iowa's 
President, Hunter R. Rawlings, HI, 
has proposed a new policy to substi- 
tute for the one originally proposed 
by the state Board of Regents, 
which would have required faculty 
members to warn students about 
sexually explicit materials that 
would be shown in classes. The 
policy originated when some stu- 
dents were offended by graphic 
films depicting gay sexuality (see 
About Women on Campus, 3(1), 
1994, p. 1). 

The new policy requires profes- 
sors to notify students about "un- 
usual or unexpected class presenta- 
tions or materials." 

WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

GOOD AND BAD NEWS 

• In the second of two reports 
examining the status of women at 
the University of Michigan, major 
findings included the following: 

• The proportion of women in 
senior administrative positions de- 
creased from 30 percent to 22 per- 
cent between 1990 and 1992. 

• Women represented 20 per- 
cent of the untenured and tenure- 
track faculty but 53 percent of lec- 
turers. 

• In the past 12 years, the pro- 
portion of women in tenured and 
tenure-track positions increased by 
3 percent, from 17 to 20 percent, 
while the proportion of women lec- 
turersrose by 1 0 percent, from 43 to 
S3 percent. 
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• Women of color represented 
only 3. 1 percent of tenured and ten- 
ure-track faculty. 

• Among junior faculty hired 
between 1984 and 1986, women 
hired as assistant professors were 
promoted to tenured associate pro- 
fessor in roughly the same propor- 
tion as their male colleagues. 

• In the same cohort, the propor- 
tion of women of color promoted to 
associate professor was lower than 
either men of color, white women, 
or white men. 

Women at the University of 
Michigan, Volume II, A Statistical 
Report on the Status of Women Stu- 
dents, Faculty and Staff at the Ann 
Arbor Campus was prepared for the 
Office of the President. For more 
information about the report, con- 
tact the Office of the President, 
University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, MI 48104-2289. 

FROM AROUND THE 
CAMPUS 



VIRGINIA MILITARY 
INSTITUTE TO REMAIN ALL- 
MALE WHILE ALTERNATE 
PROGRAM FOR WOMEN IS 
DEVELOPED 
♦ Despite objections from the 
U.S. Department of Justice, a fed- 
eral judge ruled that state-sup- 
ported Virginia Military Institute 
does not have to admit women, be- 
cause the state will create at Mary 
Baldwin College a separate mili- 
tary program for women compa- 
rable to what it provides men at 
VMI. Unlike the highly rigorous, 
disciplined 24-hour military envi- 



ronment at VMI, the Mary Baldwin 
program will require women to 
spend only two to four hours a week 
in uniform as part of the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps. The De- 
partment of Justice is considering 
appealing the judge's decision. 

LONE WOMAN AT CITADEL 
HARASSED 

♦ Shannon Faulkner, the lone 
woman attending the Citadel, an 
all-male state-supported military 
college, has described some of her 
experiences with fellow students as 
harassment. She said she has been 
the target of hisses, obscenities, and 
slurs like "Mrs. Doubtgender." 
Much but not all of the harassment 
has been anonymous. The campus 
newspaper called her "Shrew Shan- 
non," and bumper stickers pro- 
claim:"Save the Males" and "Shave 
Shannon's Head." Her parents' 
home has been vandalized and her 
lawyer ostracized. Her high school 
(where her mother also teaches) has 
asked Faulkner not to wear shirts 
with the school's name on them 
during interviews. 

Faulkner was initially admitted 
to the Citadel when she asked her 
counselor to remove all references 
to her gender from her high school 
transcripts. When school officials 
learned she was female, her admis- 
sion was rescinded. Under a court 
order, Faulkner is allowed to attend 
the college, although she is not al- 
lowed to live on campus, drill with 
cadets, oreat with them. The case is 
now pending in federal court. 
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When asked by the New York 
Times about the harassment, presi- 
dent of the college Claudius Watts 
stated, kk l resent impugning the in- 
tegrity of the corps of cadets. We' re 
unhappy she's there. I don't deny 
that." 



SANDLER WINS AWARD 

AWOC editor Bernicc R. 
Sandler has received $15,000 as 
one of five Century of Women 
Special Achievement Awards. 
The award, presented by Turner 
Broadcasting System Super- 
station and Sprint, was given in 
conjunction with a TBS pro- 
gram,/! Century of Women, a six- 
hour documentary series reflect- 
ing the experience of women 
over the past 1 00 years, shown in 
June 1994. 

Sandler was honored for her 
work on issues involving women 
in education. She played a major 
role in the passage of Title IX and 
wrote the first reports on campus 
sexual harassment, campus gang 
rape, campus student-to-student 
harassment; the first report how 
women students are treated dif- 
ferently than male students in the 
college classroom; and most re- 
cently, the first report on how 
women faculty members are 
treated differently by men and 
women students. Sandler, who 
consults with colleges and uni- 
versities about equity in educa- 
tion, has also written extensively 
about sex discrimination in edu- 
cation. 



SOME FIRSTS 

♦ Women Students More Likely to 
Plan for Gradute School 

For the first time in the 28 years 
that an annual survey of first-year 
students has been conducted, 
women are more likely than men to 
be interested in attending graduate 
school. Sixty-six percent of enter- 
ing women plan to seek advanced 
degrees, compared to 63 percent of 
the men. The figures for women 
were slightly higher for master's 
and doctoral degrees and for de- 
gieesin medicine and law. In 1967, 
when the survey first began, three 
times more men than women said 
they would seek advanced degrees. 

The data come from an annual 
survey of over 220,000 first-year 
students conducted by Alexander 
W. Astin. Copies of 'The American 
Freshman: National Norms for 
1993" can be obtained fi >m the 
Higher Education Research Insti- 
tute, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024-1521 for $20 
plus $3 shipping. 

♦ Women Win Majority of Rhodes 
Scholarships 

For the first time since 1976, 
when women became eligible for 
Rhodes Scholarships, more than 
half of the 32 Americans chosen 
were women. Seventeen women 
were selected from more than 
1,200 applicants. 

The scholarships, which enable 
students to attend Oxford Univer- 
sity, were established around the 



turn of the century for men by the 
estate of Cecil Rhodes, British phi- 
lanthropist and colonialist. An.ong 
the selection criteria are academic 
excellence, integrity, leadership 
ability, and athletic prowess. 

NATIONAL MERIT 
SCHOLARSHIPS CHALLENGED 
FOR SEX BIAS 
♦ The American Civil Liberties 
Union, on behalf of the National 
Center for Fair and Open Testing, 
has filed a charge of sex bias with 
the U.S. Department of Education. 
Each year, approximately 60 per- 
cent of National Merit Scholarships 
are awarded to boys, although 55 
percent of the applicants are fe- 
males. The selection relies prima- 
rily on applicants' scores on the 
standardized Preliminary Scholas- 
tic Assessment Test (PSAT). Al- 
though on average high school girls 
earn higher grades than boys in 
major subjects such as English, his- 
tory, foreign languages, science, 
and the arts, (but not in mathemat- 
ics), they score 50 to 60 points 
lower overall than boys on the 
PSAT and the Scholastic Assess- 
ment Test (SAT). 

The complaint cites numerous 
studies which indicate that stan- 
dardized assessment tests are not 
good predictors of women's perfor- 
mance in college. About 7,000 Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships are 
awarded each year; winners receive 
about $2,000 per year, renewable 
annually during the undergraduate 
years 
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The National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation was not named in the 
Title IX complaint because it does 
not receive federal funds; Title IX, 
which prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of sex in education, covers 
only those institutions and organ- 
izations receiving federal funding. 
The Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) and College Board, which 
develop and administer the tests, 
were named in the complaint in- 
stead. 

The ACLU used a similar strat- 
egy in 1989 and succeeded in 
changing the way in which New 
York state awards its Regents 
Scholarships. 

WOMEN HONORED WITH 
BRICKS 

♦ Iowa State University is rais- 
ing money for its center for women 
in politics by selling bricks for the 
new Plaza of Heroines. The bricks, 
which cost a minimum of $100 
each, can be purchased only to 
honor women. Donors are asked to 
include a two-page description and 
photograph of the woman or 
women they are honoring. This in- 
formation will be available in a 
computer database. 

The Plaza of Heroines will re- 
quire about 10,000 bricks. The 
building which is being renovated 
to house the center will be named 
after Carrie Chapman Catt. an Iowa 
State alumna who was active in 
suffrage politics. 



GRADUATE WOMEN 
STUDENTS FORM NETWORK 
♦ A Feminist Graduate Student 
Network has been recently been or- 
ganized at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison to bring to- 
gether graduate students who are 
Women's Studies minors or who 
are interested in similar ideas. In 
addition to fostering communica- 
tion among like-minded students, 
the network also will provide sup- 
port for feminist students who may 
find little concern or support for 
feminist ideas in their home depart- 
ment. 

Members range from first- 
semester students to those working 
on dissertations and those looking 
for employment. For further infor- 
mation, contact Shannon Green via 
e-mail at greensl@macc.wisc.edu 
or the Women's Studies Research 
Center at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, 209 North Brooks Street, Madi- 
son, WI 53715. 

DAUGHTERS AND MOTHERS 

You may not have a daughter, 
but you are one. 
You may not be a mother, 
but you have one. 

— From a Wellesley 
Center brochure 

♦ For 14 years, the Center for 
Research on Women at Wellesley 
College has presented an annual 
Daughters and Mothers Collo- 
quium to which women can come as 
mothers and/or as daughters to ex- 
plore related issues. Students, 
alumni, and others are invited to 



attend. The popular day-long meet- 
ing has covered a variety of sub- 
jects; the May 1994 colloquium fo- 
cused on "Dialogues on Sexuality. 11 
For further information, contact 
the Center at Wellesley College, 
106 Central Street, Wellesley, MA 
02181-8259. 

ALL- FEMALE SELF-DEFENSE 
CLASSES CANCELLED AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
♦ Since 1986, the women's col- 
lective Women Defending Our- 
selves has taught a self-defense 
course to more than 600 women at 
Stanford University (CA). The 
course has been immensely popu- 
lar; it has not been unusual for 100 
women to show up for the class, 
which can accomodate only 12. 

In August 1993,acomplaint was 
filed under Title IX (the federal law 
that prohibits sex discrimination in 
education) charging that the course 
discriminates against men, al- 
though men have other options on 
campus to learn about self-defense. 
When Stanford moved to integrate 
the class. Women Defending Our- 
selves canceled rather than inte- 
grate it. Subsequently, Women De- 
fending Ourselves has launched an 
all-out attack to reinstate the all- 
female class. They have pointed out 
that since Stanford did not undergo 
an investigation by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, there has been 
no legal decision that the class vio- 
lated Title IX. Because Title IX al- 
lows some exceptions for compen- 
satory reasons, and because the Su- 
preme Court has set criteria for the 
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use of compensatory purpose in jus- 
tifying all-female programs (Mis- 
sissippi University for Women v. 
Hogan, 1982), Women Defending 
Ourselves is making the argument 
that the all-female course serves a 
compensatory purpose. They claim 
that women at Stanford have a sex- 
based disadvantage and that the 
course is one means to compensate 
for that disadvantage. 

A memorandum marshalling 
the legal arguments is being pre- 
pared by Women Defending Our- 
selves to be presented to the Board 
of Trustees. For further informa- 
tion, contact Women Defending 
Ourselves, P.O. Box 9006, 
Stanford. CA 94309. 

WOMEN'S COLLEGES TO 
HA VE MAJOR AD CAMPAIGN 
ON GENDER BIAS 

♦ For its first campaign dealing 
with gender issues, the Advertising 
Council has approved the Women's 
College Coalition proposal for a na- 
tionwide public service advertising 
campaign on gender bias in schools. 
The campaign will focus on reaching 
teachers and parents of girls with 
information about what gender bias 
is, its consequences, and what 
schools and parents can do to make 
schools work better for girls. 

Acceptance by the Advertising 
Council means millions of dollars in 
contributed space in print publica- 
tions and on radio and television. For 
further information, contact the 
Women's College Coalition, \25 
Michigan Avenue NE, Washington, 
DC 20017. 



SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

FORMER STUDENT SUES TWO 
SCHOOLS OVER HARASSMENT 
♦ A former University of Penn- 
sylvania undergraduate is suing the 
school, claiming that she was ha- 
rassed and coerced into a sexual 
relationship by her English profes- 
sor, Malcolm Woodfield, and that 
the school delayed and mishandled 
her complaint. She is suing 
Woodfield in state court and, in 
what may be a first, is also suing 
Bates College (ME), where 
Woodfield previously taught and 
was also accused of sexual harass- 
ment. 

Shortly after LisaTopal filed her 
lawsuits, Penn began an investiga- 
tion and hearings. The hearings 
were stopped when Penn reached a 
settlement with Woodfield. As part 
of the settlement, Woodfield re- 
signed. Although he has acknowl- 
edged that he violated the insti- 
tution's policy stating that sexual 
relationships between students and 
their professors are unethical, 
Woodfield still claims that there 
was no harassment and that the rela- 
tionship was consensual, although 
Topal gave examples of his threats 
and retaliation when she tried to 
break off the relationship. She sub- 
sequently dropped out of Penn as a 
result of the harassment. 

Topal charges that Bates Col- 
lege had complaints that Woodfield 
sexually harassed students, but sent 
only positive recommendations to 
Penn when he was being considered 



there. Topal also charged that \*>hen 
Bates learned that Penn was inter- 
ested in hiring Woodfield, they dis- 
continued their investigation of 
charges of sexual harassment 
against him, and gave him only an 
oral reprimand. TopaFs lawyer, 
Alice W. Ballard, says that Bates 
"knew or should have known, that 
at any school that this man would go 
to, he would prey upon his students 
in exactly the same way that he did 
at Bates and that it was entirely 
foreseeable, if not likely, that some- 
one like Lisa Topal would have 
exactly the same experience she 
had/' 

Should Topal win her lawsuit 
against Bates, institutions may have 
to take a second look at their proce- 
dures for situations in which an 
employee accused of sexual harass- 
ment takes a position at another 
institution. Although it is not un- 
usual for institutions to allow per- 
sons charged with or accused of 
sexual harassment to withhold that 
information while beingconsidered 
for another position, some institu- 
tions have made a notation on the 
file and covey to prospective em- 
ployers something like the follow- 
ing: "Smith left while being 
charged with sexual harassment. As 
a result of his departure, no formal 
hearing was held." 



CORRECTION 
California Stale University at Northridge 
was incorrectly identified as the University of 
California at Northridge in our winter issue. 
Apologies from the editor. 
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ACCUSED OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT, PROFESSOR 
SUES AND GETS A $200,000 
SETTLEMENT 

♦ When H. Prentice Baptists a 
professor of educational leadership 
at the University of Houston, was 
accused of sexual harassment, he 
sued the university for $2.5 million. 
A campus judicial board had found 
him guilty of harassing a graduate 
student, Analinda Moreno, by "un- 
welcome intimate physical con- 
tact." Moreno's complaint charged 
that Baptiste had hugged her and 
reached inside her pants. Baptiste 
denied the charges, accused the in- 
stitution of racial discrimination 
(he is black), and initiated a lawsuit 
against the university. He dropped a 
suit against Moreno in which he had 
claimed defamation. 

The university settled the suit 
with Baptiste for $200,000. As part 
of the settlement, Baptiste will 
leave the institution. 

WOMEN FACULTY FACE 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT, TOO 

♦ In what may be the largest 
study of sexual harassment of fac- 
ulty, nearly one in seven female 
faculty members reported that they 
had been harassed at some time 
while working at their current insti- 
tutions. 

Among the 30,000 male and 
female faculty members surveyed 
at 270 institutions, about three per- 
cent of the males reported they had 
experienced sexual harassment. 
Black women faculty were more 
likely to report harassment than 
other women. Women at Catholic 



PATRICIA M. KING DIES; 
HEAD OF SCHLESINGER 
LIBRARY 

On May 3, 1 994, a woman 
of vision died. Patricia M. King, 
who became director of the 
Schlesinger Library on the His- 
tory of Women in America at 
Radcliffe College in 1973, 
worked for two decades to de- 
velop it into the foremost 
women's history library in the 
United States. 

She was one of the first in 



percent of assistant professors re- 
ported experiencing sexual harass- 
ment during their academic careers. 
The study, "Betrayed by the Acad- 
emy: The Sexual Harassment of 
Women College Faculty" was con- 
ducted by Eric L. Dey, as assistant 
professor in education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Linda J. 
Sax and Jessica Korn, graduate stu- 
dents at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 



her field to recognize that the 
new women's movement was 
an important part of history. 
During her tenure, the library's 
holdings more than tripled and 
became the repository for the 
papers of many notable as wel I 
as "ordinary" women. The 
Schlesinger Library is the larg- 
est archive on the history of 
American women. 

King brought the library out 
of its strictly academic setting 
into the community. Of par- 
ticular interest to her were oral 
histories, such as the Black 
Women's Oral History Project, 
which led to the well-known 
travelling exhibit, "Women of 
Courage," which began in 
1984 and is still in use. 

Her work is her legacy and 
will continue. But oh, she will 
be missed by many. 



institutions were least likely to 
report harassment; women at public 
institutions reported the highest 
incidence. 

Women at the highest rank, full 
professor, reported the most harass- 
ment, 24 percent, while only 13 



CLASS COMPLAINT OF 
HOSTILE ENVIRONMENT 

FILED AGAINST 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

AT SANTA CRUZ 
♦ Several students, staff, and 
faculty have filed what may be the 
first class-action complaint against 
an institution of higher education 
for fostering a hostile sexual envi- 
ronment. UCSanta Cruz was 
charged with "failing to adequately 
and effectively remedy severe and 
pervasive sexual harassment" in the 
complaint filed with the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, which en- 
forces Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1 972. Title IX pro- 
hibits sex discrimination, including 
sexual harassment, in educational 
institutions receiving federal assis- 
tance. 

The complaint gave numerous 
instances of "egregious" behavior, 
including several cases of sexual 
harassment and sexual assault 
which were handled badly by the 
institution. In one, a student was 
hired to work with a residential 
summer program for first-year stu- 
dents, although three first-year stu- 
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dents had complained about his 
sexually harassing behavior. In an- 
other, a rape victim who was asked 
about her sexual history was told 
"Maybe you're just lying ' by the 
university police sergeant who in- 
terviewed her about the rape. The 
complaint also stated that the uni- 
versity was in noncompliance be- 
cause it "failed to respond ad- 
equately to actual or constructive 
notice of the harassment, therefore 
creating and maintaining a hostile 
environment for several female stu- 
dents, staff and faculty over the 
period of several months and years 
for some individuals/ 1 

The case was investigated by 
the Office for Civil Rights at the 
Department of Education and 
UCSanta Cruz was found in viola- 
tion of Title IX. The OCR letter of 
finding, which details numerous 
instances of poor handling of com- 
plaints of sexual harassment and 
assault, despite policies and train- 
ing of staff, could provide guidance 
to those examining their policies 
and their formal and informal pro- 
cedures for dealing with sexual 
harassment and sexual assault. 
Copies of the letter of finding from 
OCR, dated April 29, 1994 and 
addressed to the Chancellor, can be 
obtained by requesting a copy 
(Docket Number 09-93-2141) 
from OCR under the Freedom of 
Information Act. Contact: John E. 
Palomino, Regional Civil Rights 
Director, Region IX, OCR, Dept. of 
Education, Old Federal Building, 
30 United Nations Plaza, Koom 
239, San Francisco, CA 94102. 



The letter of finding found that 
Santa Cruz's poor handling of 
sexual harassment, sexual assault, 
and rape casescreated adiscrimina- 
tory environment. As of May 1994, 
Santa Cruz had refused to sign a 
"corrective action" plan, which 
normally results from a letter of 
finding. 

OCR CHASTISES CALIFORNIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY AT 
SONOMA 

♦ In a letter dated April 29, 
1994, to a complainant against 
Sonoma State University (CA), the 
Office for Civil Rights of the De- 
partment of Education noted that 
Sonoma had been found to be in 
violation of Title IX because of 
sexual harassment and assault. The 
letter stated that the school's proce- 
dures failed to meet the require- 
ments of Title IX, and it failed to 
promptly investigate complaints, 
including six separate complaints 
alleging sexual assault by the same 
male student during the fall 1992 
semester. 

OCR found that the school had 
focused on the women's consump- 
tion of alcohol and that school offi- 
cials had told the male student he 
was being "victimized" by racism, 
even though the wo i's com- 
plaints were upheld by the evi- 
dence. OCR noted that the school 
did not address the discriminatory 
charge of the male student's behav- 
ior, raising the "apparently false 
concerns of racism: this sophism 
offends Title IX/' 

On April 15, 1994, Sonoma 
signed a compliance agreement 



plan, in which it agreed to take spe- 
cific remedial steps, although it has 
stated that it disagrees with several 
aspects of OCR' s report. For a copy 
of this letter of finding (Docket 
Number 09-93-2 131), write the ad- 
dress listed in the previous article. 

SERVICE ACADEMIES: TAKING 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT 
SERIOUSLY 

♦ On February 3, 1 994, the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Subcommittee 
on Force Requirements and Person- 
nel examined the recently released 
study of the Department of 
Defense's efforts to eliminate 
sexual harassment at the service 
academies. The report by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office found that 
between 93 and 97 percent of acad- 
emy women experienced at least 
one form of sexual harassment dur- 
ing the 1991 academic year, al- 
though only 26 incidents were for- 
mally reported. For copies of the 
report, contact your representative 
or senator. 

Starting in February, a number 
of women at the Air Force Acad- 
emy told campus authorities about 
incidents ranging from fondling to 
date rape. As a resul% an instructor 
and a cadet have been court- 
martialed and jailed for sexual mis- 
conduct, three cadets have re- 
signed, and three more have been 
disciplined. A 24-hour confidential 
hotline has been established for re- 
porting sexual assaults. 

Shortly afterthe first assault was 
reported. Academy Superintendent, 
Lieutenant General Bradley C. 
Hosmer met with most of the fc- 
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HOW MEN CAN TELL IF THEIR BEHAVIOR 
IS SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

Some men (and women) are confused as to what behaviors 
constitute sexual harassment. The following questions may be 
especially helpful in assessing one's own behavior: 



Would I mind if someone 
treated my wife, partner, 
girlfriend, mother, sister, or 
daughter this way? 

Would I mind if this 
person told my wife, part- 
ner, girlfriend, mother, sis- 
ter, or daughter about what 
I was saying or doing? 

Would I do this if my 
wife, partner, girlfriend, 
mother, sister, or daughter 
were present? 

Would I mind if a re- 
porter wanted to write 
about what I was domg? 



If the answer to any of these questions is yes, the chances 
of the behavior being considered sexual harassment are 
very high. Because such behavior is likely to be high risk, if 
you have to ask, it is probably better not to do it, 

Bernice R. Sandler 



If I ask someone for a 
date and the answer is 
"no," do I keep asking? 

If someone asks me to 
stop a particular behavior, 
do I get angry and do more 
of the same instead of 
apologizing and stopping? 

Do I tell jokes or make 
"funny" remarks involving 
women and/or sexuality? 
(Such jokes may offend 
many people.) 



male cadets in the campus audito- 
rium and ordered his male aidesand 
two males working in the projection 
booth to leave. He removed his in- 
signia of rank and promised the 
women confidentiality in exchange 
for the truth about campus sexual 
harassment. The meeting went on 
for nearly four hours, as women 



told story after story about their 
experiences. 

A few days later, Hosmer met 
with the male students. Although 
more than half the female students 
had said they knew someone who 
had been harassed, only 9 percent of 
the men knew of sexual harassment 
cases. 



The results? Counseling is now 
available for victims. Ten addi- 
tional investigators have been 
added to the four who examine 
complaints. Focus groups of 8 to 12 
students have been set up to discuss 
sexual harassment and leadership 
ethics. A new course on "Gender, 
Race and Human Dignity" is being 
offered and a new training program 
being developed to help faculty rec- 
ognize and address sexual harass- 
ment issues. First-year students will 
watch upperclass students act out 
skits depicting date rape. 

Thirteen percent of the 4,027 
cadets and 13 percent of the faculty 
are women. 

RESOURCE: SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT VIDEO ON 
CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 
♦ In what may be the first video 
on cultural differences as they re- 
late to sexual harassment, peer ha- 
rassment, and rape, the University 
of Oregon explores four scenarios, 
each involving an international 
woman in a different situation. 

The first scenario, "Too Much 
To Drink/' involves an African fe- 
male student at a campus party: the 
second, "Running," involves a 
western European female student 
who goes jogging; the third, "Too 
Friendly/ 1 involves a Japanese fe- 
male student visiting her friendship 
family for a meal, and the fourth, 
"Not So Hot Date/' involves a Latin 
American female student who ac- 
cepts a date in a dorm room alone 
with her boyfriend. A six-page 
study guide accompanying the 
video suggests questions about 
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stereotypes, power, gender, culture, 
communication, sexual harass- 
ment, and sexual abuse. Suggested 
behaviors are also discussed. 

The 25-minute video, "'But I 
Thought You Wanted To ? — Cul- 
tural Differences in Incidents of 
Rape and Sexual Harassment," 
costs $25.00 plus $3.50 for ship- 
ping and includes the study guide 
and an evaluation form. Contact the 
Electronic Division, University of 
Oregon Bookstore, P.O.Box 3176, 
Eugene, OR 97403. 

RESOURCE: SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 
♦ "Sexual Harassment in 
Higher Education: From Conflict to 
Community" briefly covers a wide 
range of issues, describing sexual 
harassment and the legal implica- 
tions, the kinds of behaviors in- 
volved, how often sexual harass- 
ment occurs and to whom, and what 
steps institutions should take to 
eliminate it. The last chapter of this 
86-page book discusses how ad- 
ministrators and those involved 
with curriculum, teaching, student 
services, and athletics can create 
community from conflict. A 10- 
page list of references is also in- 
cluded. 

Written by Robert O. Riggs, 
Patricia H. MurrelK and Joanne C. 
Cutting, the book is available for 
$17.00 from the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Education, School of Edu- 
cation and Human Development, 
The George Washington Univer- 
sity, One Dupont Circle NW, Suite 
630, Washington, DC 10036-1 183. 



SEXUAL ASSAULT 



HOW TO ADJUDICA TE SEXUAL 
ASSAULT CASES ON CAMPUS 
♦ A comprehensive curriculum 
for training campus judicial boards 
that deal with sexual assault cases 
has been developed by the State 
Council of Higher Education for 
Virginia. But the 66-page training 
manual offers much more. Its cov- 
erage of such issues as gathering 
evidence, planning the hearing en- 
vironment, and making decisions, 
as well as handling pre-hearing and 
post-hearing activities such as 
followup with accused, accuser, 
witness and support persons, par- 
ents, and committee members will 
be of help to persons evaluating and 
advocating for effective and fair 
policies and procedures. 

A 10-page facilitator's guide 
includes information on exercises 
and on coordinating the training ex- 
ercises and materials with the ac- 
companying 25-minute video. The 
cost for the training manual, 
facilitator's guide, and video is $75. 

Prepared by Vicki Mistr, Steven 
M. Janosik, Anne C. Schroer- 
Lamont, Lawrence A. Tucker, and 
Rebecca Weybright, all of whom 
consult on campus sexual assault, 
the materials are available from the 
State Council of Higher Education 
for Virginia, 101 N. 14th Street, 9th 
Floor, Richmond, VA 23219. 
(Mistr is well-known for her work 
for the Council on campus sexual 
assault.) 



ATHLETICS 



$135 MILLION TO MALE 
COACH WORKING FOR 
WOMEN'S EQUITY 

♦ Jim Huffman, former 
women's volleyball coach at Cali- 
fornia State University at Fullerton, 
was awarded$ 1 .35 million by ajury 
after he claimed he had been fired 
because he pressed for equal treat- 
ment of female athletes. Huffman 
claimed he had been dismissed be- 
cause he and members of his volley- 
ball team had filed asex discrimina- 
tion suit against the university. 
Shortly after that suit was settled, 
Huffman was fired. 

Huffman also received an un- 
disclosed amount for punitive dam- 
ages because his First Amendment 
right to free speech was violated. 

A similar case involves Rudy 
Suwara, a male coach of women's 
volleyball at California State Uni- 
versity at San Diego, who claims he 
was fired because he openly sup- 
ported a sex discrimination case 
filed by a parent of one of his play- 
ers. That case is currently pending. 
In still another case, Martin 
Hawkins, former coach of women' s 
basketball at Loyola (IL), is suing 
that institution, claiming he was 
fired because of his criticism of the 
universitiy's record on equity. 

EQUITY FOR WOMEN 
COACHES 

• Oklahoma State University's 
women's golf coach received 
$36,000 in back pay and damages 
although the jury also ruled she was 
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not entitled to the same pay as the 
coach of the men's golf team, In 
1992-93, Ann Pitts earned $35,712; 
the men's coach earned $63,000. 

• The former head women 1 s bas- 
ketball coach at Duquesne (PA) has 
filed a lawsuit claiming she was 
paid less than her male counterpart 
and that she was fired when she 
refused sexual advances of the 
university's athletics director. 
Renee DeVarney also charges that 
the women's basketball team had 
fewer assistant coaches and a 
smaller recruiting budget than the 
men's team. 

•Marianne Stanley, former 
women's basketball coach at the 
University of Southern California, 
was turned down by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in her bid to regain her 
job while her $8 million sex dis- 
crimination lawsuit against the in- 
stitution is pending. 

SIXTY- EIGHT PERCENT PA Y 
RAISE FOR WOMEN COACHES 
♦ Starting next year, the head 
coaches of women's basketball and 
gymnastics at the University of 
Georgia will receive a 69 per cent 
raise. In the past year, a number of 
schools have given substantial pay 
raises to coaches, particularly 
women's basketball coaches. The 
Universities of Florida, Iowa, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia; Kansas, Florida 
State, Texas A & M Universities: 
and Stanford University raised 
women' s salaries to either match or 
be closer to those of their male 
counterparts. 

A survey of salaries of head 
coaches by the Women's Basket- 



ball Coaches Association found 
that in NCAA's Division I, the base 
salary for women head coaches av- 
eraged only 59 percent of that of 
men. 

LESBIAN STUDENT SUES 
COACH FOR $1.5 IN DAMAGES 

♦ Vicki L.Yost, a former field 
hockey player at the University of 
Maryland, is suing her coach, Mar- 
garet L. Meharg, for allegedly forc- 
ing her to keep silent about being 
gay. Yost claims she was pressured 
when the coach observed her kiss- 
ing another woman, that the size of 
her grant was decreased after she 
admitted being a lesbian, and that 
she had been threatened with the 
loss of her scholarship if she 
continued public displays of homo- 
sexuality. 

WOMEN'S PARTICIPATION IN 
SPORTS IS UP 

♦ In 1992-93, women's partici- 
pation in college varsity sports was 
the most ever: 99,859 women. 
Men's participation increased 
slightly over the previous year. The 
survey by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association found that 
34.8 percent of varsity athletes at 
NCAA schools were women. For 
men, the largest participation was in 
football; for women, outdoor track. 

NINETY-YEAR WAIT FOR 
AWARD TO BE GIVEN TO A 
WOMAN 

♦ For the first time since 1901, 
when Radcliffe women at Harvard 
had its first team (basketball), the 
Harvard Varsity Club awarded one 



of its citations to a woman athlete. 
Betty Ritchey, a 1934 alumna, was 
inducted into the Club's Hall of 
Fame. Harvard's first ''Scholar 
Athlete," Ritchey v/as a member of 
the swimming team and captain of 
both thebasketball and field hockey 
team; she went on to be a member of 
the United States Field Hockey 
Team. 

RESOURCES 



LOOKING FOR FINANCIAL AID 
FOR WOMEN? 

♦ The new 1 993- 1 995 edition of 
the Directory cf Financial Aids for 
Women presents comprehensive in- 
formation about special resources 
set aside for women. More than 
1,700 scholarships, fellowships, 
grants, loans, awards, and intern- 
ships are listed. Each entry provides 
information about the title, spon- 
soring organization, purpose, eligi- 
bility, remuneration, duration, spe- 
cial features, limitations, number of 
awards, and deadline dates. Infor- 
mation is also indexed by program 
title, sponsoring organizations, 
geographic coverage, subject, and 
deadline date. Addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of state sources of 
educational benefits and refe rences 
for 60 other directories of financial 
aid are also listed. 

Written by Gail A. Schlachter, 
the 506-page directory costs $45.00 
plus $4.00 for shipping and is avail- 
able from Reference Service Press, 
1 100 Industrial Road, Suite 9, San 
Carlos, CA 94070. 
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BIBUOCh iPHYON 
DISCRIMINATION ON WOMEN 

IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
AVAIIABLE 

♦ The American Association of 
University Professors has devel- 
oped a short bibliography, "Se- 
lected References on Discrimina- 
tion Issues in Higher Education, In- 
cluding Some Legal Materials." 
Send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to AAUP, 1012 Fourteenth 
Street NW, Suite 500. Washington. 
DC 20005. 



NEW JOURNAL ON WOMEN 
AND MINORITIES IN SCIENCE 
+ The Journal of Women and 
Minorities in Science and Engi- 
neering will make its debut this 
year. Aimed at policymakers, edu- 
cators, and managers, the journal 
will publish papers that report inno- 
vative ideas and programs for class- 
room teachers, scientific studies, 
and formulation of concepts related 
to the education, recruitment, and 
retention of underrepresented 
groups in science and engineering. 



EDITOR'S CHOICE 



Lifting a Ton of Feathers by Paula Caplan 



if you've ever tried to make 
sense out of both subtle and overt 
gender bias in academe, Paula 
Caplan's book will be helpful in 
describing the many forms that 
gender bias can take. She writes 
about everything and more than 
you may have wanted to know 
about sex discrimination: unwrit- 
ten rules and impossible proofs, 
the myths of academe, the male* 
ness of the environment, and 
other aspects of academic life. 

The second half of her Kx^k 
deals with what to do, giving gen- 
eral principles of response as well 
as what to do in specific situations. 
Also included is a checklist for a 
"woman-positive" institution, 



data on gender bias, and suggested 
guidelines for hiring, promotion, 
and tenure committees. A 37-page 
bibliography covers both general 
areas and specific subjects: gradu- 
ate students; grievances and legal 
proceedings; job search and hiring; 
mentors, supervisors and role mod- 
els; nonregular instructional per- 
sonnel; older women; research, 
writing, publishing, obtaining 
grants; and sexual harassment and 
safety. 

The 273-page book is pub- 
lished by the University of 
Toronto Press, HO Nagel Drive, 
Buffalo, NY 14225 and costs 
$18.95 in paper, $45.00 hardback. 



The first volume will include ar- 
ticles on feminist critiques of sci- 
ence, the teaching of mathematics 
and sciences, analysis by race/by 
sex of the effects of activities in 
elementary schools on students' en- 
joyment and confidence in doing 
science, and a description of a 
model project at the University of 
South Carolina designed to reach 
women. 

Subscription rates are $75 (insti- 
tutions) and $40 (individuals). For 
further information write the jour- 
nal at Begell House Inc. Publishers, 
79 Madison Avenue, New York, 
NY 10016-7892 



MENTORING FOR WOMEN IN 
SCIENCE 

♦ The Association for Women 
in Science has published 
"Mentoring Means Future Scien- 
tists, M which describes its three- 
year mentoring program designed 
to encourage and retain under- 
graduate and graduate women in 
science. A $400,000 grant from the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation pro- 
vided funds for 59 local chapters to 
conduct mentoring programs, most 
of which went beyond traditional 
one-on-one mentoring. 

The report describes not only 
one-on-one programs but also other 
activities desigr^d to foster reten- 
tion: small-group discussions meet- 
ings, large workshops with promi- 
nent speakers, scientific poster ses- 
sions, laboratory experience, and 
exposure to scientific conferences. 
It discusses whai worked and what 
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did not. The report also covers the 
special concerns of undergraduate 
and graduate women, women of 
color, and students in different 
fields. Appendices include sample 
program materials, survey data, and 
an extensive bibliography listing 
resources on women in science and 
on mentoring. 



The 1 60-page report is available 
for $14.50 (members) or $17.50 
(non-members) from AWIS, 1522 
K Street NW, Suite 820, Washing- 
ton, DC 20005. A 16-page execu- 
tive summary is also available: 
$4.95 (members) or $7.95 (non- 
members). 




initiatives Is A Winner—Again! 

NAWE's award-winning journal, Initiatives, has done it again! 

The Educational Press Association of America, better known as 
EdPress, has just announced that two awards have been made to the 
journal in this year's Distinguished Achievement Awards competition. 

EdPress has selected Initiatives for its first-ever "Golden Shoestring" 
Award, the association's top Honor Award for "a publication that has 
consistently demonstrated excellence in educational publishing 
despite working with very limited resources." And the Initiatives special 
two-part focus on "Gender Equity in Math and Science" has been 
honored in the Single-Theme/Publications for Adult Readers category. 
The prestigious EdPress competition attracts more than 1 ,500 entries 
each year. 

Editor Patricia Farrant accepted the awards at the EdPress Annual 
Meeting in Chicago in early lune. 

Alice Miller served as guest coeditor of the "Gender Equity" issues and 
Lea E Williams also made significant contributions to that project 
Ron McClellen has served as Initiatives designer for over a decade. 
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ACE/NIP LEADERSHIP AWARD PROGRAM 
RECOGNIZES ACCOMPLISHMENTS ON 
BEHALF OF WOMEN 



This year, on the 20th anni- 
versary of the American Council 
on Education/National Identi- 
fication Program, the Office of 
Women in Higher Education 
established an ACE/NIP Lead- 
ership award to recognize sig- 
nificant accomplishment in the 
advancement of women or the 
women's agenda in higher 
education. The decision to tar- 



OWHE gained heightened 
awareness about the ingenu- 
ity, diligence, and commit- 
ment fbat characterize 
women across the country 
whose contributions to higher 
education deserve recognition. 



get this award to a college or 
university, a governing board, or 
an ACE/NIP State Program, 
rather than to an individual, 
symbolizes the importance of in- 
stitutionalizing support for 
women in higher education. The 
ACE/NIP Executive Board put 
out a nationwide call for Leader- 
ship Award nominations and 
purposely established broad cri- 
teria, inviting projects that focus 
on women students, faculty 
members, trustees, adminisr»i 
tors, and/or staff, in the hope i if 
identifying and recognizing the 
most creative initiative. 

Donna Shavlik and Judy 
Touchton of OWHK and mem- 
bers of the ACE/NIP Executive 
Board were delighted with the 
overwhelmingly positive re- 
sponse the announcement of the 
Le ad e rs hip A wa rd b ro u gh t . 
N o m i n a t i o n s we re rec e i ve d 



from around the country and 
represented a diverse range of 
creative approaches to advanc- 
ing the agenda of women in 
higher education . Projects 
ranged from student leadership 
programs to major curriculum 
development focusing on gen- 
der perspectives to political cau- 
cuses to projects aimed at sup- 
porting minority women. 

The ACE/NIP Executive 
Board had the pleasurable but 
difficult task of reviewing these 
wide-ranging nominations, fi- 
nally singling out the one that we 
felt had made the most signifi- 
cant contribution. The process 
involved contacting the nomi- 
nees to obtain additional infor- 
mation to glean the full scope of 
each project and to determine its 
potential to foster a women's 
agenda in higher education. As a 
result of these conversations and 
of the wonderfully supportive 
letters of nomination that were 
received, the OWHE gained 
heightened awareness about the 
ingenuity, diligence, and com- 
mitment that characterize 
women across the country 
whose contributions to higher 
education deserve iccognition. 
The task of selecting a single 
awardee became so difficult, in 
fact, that the Executive Board, 
with the full support of Donna 
Shavlik and Judy Touchton, 
made the decision to increase the 
number of honorees. Thus, in 
addition to the originally con- 
ceived Leadership Award, we 
were able to present two Letters 
of Commendation at the an- 
nual ACE/NIP Leaders' Meet- 
ing this February. 



Leadership Award 

Receiving the 
Leadership Award was 
the State of California 
Black Women's Lead- 
ership Conference. 

This 15 -year-old 
initiative has created a 
successful program of 
professional develop- 
ment and networking 
opportunities for black 
women educators from 
community colleges. 

Letters of 
Commendation 

Letters of Commenda- 
tion were presented to 
Ursuline College, 
which used Women^s 
Ways of Knowing 
(Belenky et al.) to trans- 
form the institution's 
curriculum, and to the 
State of Vermont, 
which for the past 
decade has run a 
successful student 
leadership program for 
undergraduate women 
throughout the state. 

Congiatulations to all 
the projects nominated and 
a round of applause for 
those projects receiving 
special recognition! 

Notes prepared by Dr. Carol A. 
Moore, Provost and Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, MercyCollego, 
Dobbs Ferry, NY. 
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The Center for Women Policy Studies (CWPS) 



"Pcopic who do advocacy work 
now don't remember what it was like 
before/' says Leslie R. Wolfe, Execu- 
tive Director of the Center for Women 
Policy Studies (CWPS). An indepen- 
dent feminist policy research and ad- 
vocacy institution, the Center for 
Women Policy Studies was incorpo- 
rated as a nonprofit organization on 
March 1, 1972, to focus on women's 
issues and to help shape national de- 
bate, policy, and laws as they affect 
women and issues of importance to 
women. For more than 20 years, the 
Washington-based Center has played 
a key role in changing the ways women 
are viewed and treated in the United 
States. CWPS's accomplishments in- 
clude an impressive list of firsts: The 
Center was first to deal with women's 
policy issues at the national level, was 
one of the first to work with the issue 
of women and AIDS, and was at the 
forefront in urging Congress to ad- 
dress the topic of credit for women. 

Center founders Jane Roberts 
Chapman and Margaret Gates have 
noted that there "is no place or orga- 
nization quite like the Center tor 
Women Policy Studies, in both the 
breadth and scope of its work. It is 
continually evolving, taking on new 
issues, and developing.** CWPS exam- 
ines institutionalized and internalized 
barriers — legal, economic, social — 
that block women's full and equal 
participation in American life. Its ac- 
tivities are designed to change institu- 
tions and empower women. 

Current Center programs ad- 
dress: 

• Educational equity 
• Work/family and workplace 
diversity policies 
• Economic opportunity for low 
income women 
• Violence against women 



• Girls and violence 

• Women's health 

• Reproductive rights and health 
• Women and AIDS 
• Leadership development 

"We empower people from the out- 
side and push people from the inside," 
Wolfe notes. 

A number of Center programs 
pertain directly to women and 
postsecondary education. On the is- 
sue of welfare reform, for example, a 
CWPS goal is to ensure that 
policymakers and educators consider 
higher education as a means to 
remediate welfare- related problems. 
In 1991, the Center convened a na- 
tional "Brain Trust" on economic op- 
portunity for low-income women to 
explore higher education as a route to 
economic self-sufficiency. The Center 
also considers policy options and strat- 
egies to support low-income women's 
access to and success in higher educa- 
tion. In 1988, the Center launched the 
Educational Equity Policy Studies 
Program to explore programs and 
strategies that work to recruit and re- 
tain women and girls of color in math- 
ematics, science, and technology. The 
Center has also been a leader in defin- 
ing gender bias in standardized tests. 

It is the Center's conviction that 
sex, race, and class bias throughout 
society must be addressed simulta- 
neously, that analyses of the status and 
needs of women must capture their 
diversity by race, ethnicity, economic 
status, disabilty, sexual orientation, 
and age. Central to CWPS analyses are 
the diverse interests of women of 
color. And, since 1987, the Center has 
worked to fill the vacuum in public 
discussion and policy debate on 
women and AIDS. 



According to Wolfe, "Nobody 
outside the government has any idea 
how much damage was done to the 
infrastructure under Reagan and 
Bush." Although the Center has high 
hopes that the Clinton administra- 
tion's agenda will continue to include 
women at all levels of policymaking, 
and that increased attention will be 
paid to how policies affect women, 
Wolfe says that "the Clinton adminis- 
tration has much to do and must have 
a full eight years to implement it all.*'' 

. . .ihere "is no place or 
organization quite like the 
Center for Women Policy 
Studies, in both the breadth 
and scope of its work. It is 
continually evolving, taking on 
new issues, and developing." 

And the Center for Women Policy 
Studies expects to continue to play a 
central role in keeping women's issues 
near the top of the national agenda. 



For information about the 
Center's work and publications, write 
to the Center for Women Policy Studies, 
lOOOPStrcct NW, Suite 508, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. 

This profile of the Center for 
Women Policy Studies was prepared by 
Gi n a G. Luke, Assist a n t to the Gen era I 
Counsel of the American Council on 
Education. It is based on an interview 
with CWPS Executive Director Isslic 
R. Wolfe and on Center publications 
and materials. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 



Mycologist/Plant Pathologist 

The Department of Plant Pathology, University 
of California, Davis, invites applications for an 
1 1 -month tenure-track position at the Assistant 
Professor level that will be available starting Sep- 
tember 1, 1994. Closing date for applications is 
August 3 1 , 1994. For more information concern- 
ing the requirements for and responsibilities of 
this position, and a complete position description, 
interested parties should contact Dr. James D. 
MacDonald, Chair, Mycologist Search Commit- 
tee, Department of Plant Pathology, University of 
California, Davis, CA 95616. Phone (916) 752- 
6897, FAX: (916) 752-0121, e-mail (Internet) 
jdmacdonald@ucdavis.edu. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION/EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 



§§§§§§§§§9§§§§§§§§^§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§5§§§§§§§§^§§§§§§§ 
SENIOR ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
DIVISION of ATHLETICS 
UNIVERSITY at BUFFALO 

RESPONSIBILITIES: Reports to Director of Athletics on financial status or 
all athletics activity; coordinates planning, devctoping. organizing and 
administering budgets; supervises monitoring of expenditures and develops 
financial reports to analyze and identify trends; coordinates and supervises all 
personnel matters and general resource management. 

REQUIREMENTS; Bachelors degree, preferably in management or 
accounting; Master's and/or CPA picferrcd. Minimum 8 years experience in 
management and at counting including budget preparation and control, 
management information systems and personnel administration. Must have 
e f fe ct iv i* wri t ten and o ral comm unica t ion sk il Is . Lxpe r ie nee i n hi ghc r ed u ca t i o n 
and Intercollegiate Athletics desirable. 

SAIARY: Negotiable; commensurate with experience. I'ull-timc, twelve- 
month, professional staff appointment. 

UNIVERSITY: The University at Buffalo, the largest of fom university centers 
within the State University of New York system, is a member of the NCAA 
[Division 1| and Mid-Continent Conference. Student enrollment totals 27.000. 

APPLICATION: Send application letter, resume and three professional 
tcfcrcnccs [with current phone numbers) by July 15, 1994 to. I eonard l ; 
Snyder, University at Buffalo. 420 Crofts Hall. Buffalo. New York 14260-7011. 

//if / 'nnmity at llujfalo t< an Afjirmativc Ariion/l qual Opportunity I'mphxcr 



California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 

POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT 
VICE PRESIDENT FOR UNIVERSITY ADVANCEMENT 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona, seeks an 
experienced, energetic professional to provide leadership and 
direction to its fund-raising and related activities. Cal Poly Pomona, a 
public university founded in 1938, is noted for its scenic and historic 
1,400-acre campus, once the winter ranch of cereal magnate W. K. 

Kellogg. The campus is located 25 miles east of downtown Los 
Angeles in the Inland Valley, one of the fastest growing regions in the 

country. Cal Poly Pomona's 17,000 (13,400 FTES and 59% ethnic 
minorities) students are enrolled in 55 baccalaureate and 16 masters 

degree programs with approximately 900 full-time and part-time 
faculty. The University has been raising $5-7 million annually in gifts 
and donations and plans to increase its commitment to advancement 
efforts in the years ahead. 

The Position/Duties and Responsibilities 
The Vice President for University Advancement is responsible for 

planning, organizing, and implementing the University's advancement 
program, which includes Development, Alumni Affairs, and Public 
Affairs. The Vice President is also responsible for coordinating the 

fund-raising activities of the University's six colleges and one school. 

One of four senior executive officers, the Vice President reports to the 
President and, as a member of the President's Cabinet, is directly 
involved in the overall planning and management of the University. 

Qualifications 

The ideal candidate will have at least five years of executive-level 
administrative experience in fund-raising and public affairs in higher 
education or in a large non-profit organization; demonstrated success 
in fund-raising; and excellent leadership, interpersonal and 
communication skills, with the ability to work with people of diverse 
backgrounds. Candidates with an appropriate graduate degree will be 
given strong preference; a bachelor's degree from an accredited 
institution is required. 

Appointment Date 

The University seeks to fill the position by August 1, 1994, but is 
willing to negotiate a later date as appropriate. 

Compensation 
Starting salary will be competitive and commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. The position includes a bro^d, 
attractive benefits package. 

Nominations and Applications 

Letters of interest or nomination should accompany 
resumes and be sent to: 
VPUA Search Committee 
c/o Dr. Bob H. Suzuki, President 
California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 
3801 West Temple Avenue 
Pomona, California 91768-4020 

Nominees for the position will be invited to apply. All candidates must 
submit a complete formal application, which will consist of the 
following: a) a letter of interest, including a statement of how the 
candidate satisfies the position qualifications listed above; b) a current 

curriculum vitae; c) the names, titles, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of five colleagues who can provide current assessments of 
the candidate's qualifications for the position. Finalists for the position 
should be prepared to provide three letters of reference upon request. 
Review of completed applications will begin on May 20, 1994. and will 
continue until the position is filled. 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona, la an Equal Opportunity, 
Affirmative Action Employer. Women and minorities are strongly 
encouraged to apply. The University hires only Individuals lawfully 
authorized to work In the United States. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 

PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA 

The University of California, Santa Barbara invites applications 
for the position of Personnel Director. The Personnel Director organizes, 
supervises, and operates a diversified staff personnel program which 
covers approximately 5,900 employees, with a staff payroll of approxi- 
mately $87,300,000 annually. The Director manages employment, 
labor & employee relations, training, classification/compensation, 
records, and for both faculty arid staff, benefits, vocational rehabilitation, 
and counseling & career referral services. The Department of Personnel 
Services has an annual budget of $1.8 million and a staff of approxi- 
mately 30 people. 

Candidates must posses leadership, management and consensus 
building skills; knowledge of personnel practices, affirmative action and 
budgeting. Substantial experience in an area of personnel administration/ 



human resources is required; including demonstrated experience in re- 
cruitment, assessment, development and training needs for a diverse work 
force. Responsible for advancement and maintenance of Personnel's 
electronic information systems. College degree required, advanced degree 
desirable. Salary: $66,90O-S9O,OOOper year, commensurate with qualifi- 
cations and experience. Applications and/or resumes should be submitted 
by July 1, 1994. Please refer to job number 94-05-020. 
Send materials to: 

Linda Rancy 

University of California, Santa Barbara 

Administrative Services 

4129 Cheadle Hall 

Santa Barbara, CA 93106-3160 



UC Santa Barbara is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer committed to fostering diversity in its faculty, 
staff and student body and welcomes applications from minorities, women and persons with disabilities. 
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call for papers. 

Achieving Gender Equity in the Classroom 
and on the Campus — The Next Steps 

The American Association of University Women welcomes papers for its symposium, 
Achieving Gender Equity in the Classroom and on the Compos — The Next Steps, to 
be held June 22-24, 1 995, in Orlondo, Florido. Topics will oddress: odvoncing the 
status of women employees in public ond higher educotion; ochieving equity for 
women/girl'students; ond fostering o womon/ girl-friendly compus/school dimote. 

Papers must be postmarked by Sept. 20, 1994. For details, conloct AAUW, 
- W- 11 ' sixteenth St. N.W.,#518C, Woshington, DC 20036-4873, 202/7857759. 
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Co sponsors: Associotion for Continuing Higher Educotion, Associotion of Teocher 
Educotors, Center foi the Educotion of Women, ond Center for Women Policy Studies 



HOW TO ADVERTISE 

IN JOBLINE AND ETCETERA 

It's easy-and cost-effective-to advertise in the About Women on Campus 

Job Line and Etcetera. 

Quarter page (3 1/2" x5 M ) $150 
Half page (3 1/2" x 9 1/2" or 7" x 5 n ) $200 
Full page (7" x 9 1/2") $300 

We can accept camera-ready display ads or set type from your copy. 

For more information or to reserve ad space, call 202/659-9330 or FAX 

202/457-0946 or write: About Women on Campus 

1325 18th Street NW, Suite 210 

Washington, DC 20036-6511 
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UN World 
Conference 
on Women: 
Beijing 1995 

The United Notions will hold 
3 its Fourth World Conference on 

y 

^ Women September 4 to 15 in 
'/ For information at the Regional 



Beijing, China. The conference 
is intended to address the For- 
ward-Looking Strategies devel- 
oped ot the Third World Confer- 
ence on Women held in 1 985 in 
Nairobi, Kenya. In addition to 
the formal UN conference, there 
will also be a forum for non- 
governmental organizations 
(NGO's). U.S. Regional Prepa- 
ratory Meetings a re being held in 
different locations throughout the 
United States. 



Preparatory meetings, contact: 
Women's Bureau 
Department of Labor 
Washington, DC 202 1 0 

For information about the UN 
World Conference on Women, 
contact: 

World Conference 

Secretariat 
Secretary General World 
Conference "Beijing" 
2 United Nations Plaza 
DC2 1 220 

New York, NY 10017 



^ For information about the NGO 

v 

Forum, contact: 



NGO Forum Planning 

Committee 
NGO Forum 95 
777 United Nations Plaza, 

8th floor 
New York, NY 10017 



GENDER 
EQUITY IN 
MATH 
AND SCIENCE 

The sixteen articles in this 
special two-part focus of Initia- 
tives, the award-winning journal 
of the National Association for 
Women in Education (NAWE), 
explore what we can do to in- 
crease the numbers of girls and 
women who take courses in 
math and science and consider 
and enter careers requiring skills 
in these areas. They provide a 
useful overview of the current 
situation, details about success- 
ful initiatives and programs, 
models for replication, strate- 
gies for recruitment and reten- 
tion, pyschological and socio- 
logical perspectives, and sug- 
gestions about what remains to 
be done to help assure access and 
equity for girls and women. 

Published in 1993 

Two issue set: $26.00 (postage 
included) 
All orders must be prepaid. 

Order from NAWE at the 
address on outside back cover. 



CONFERENCE ON 
RECONCILING GENDER 
ISSUES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The University of Vermont 
will host a conference on gender 
issues in higher education, cov- 
ering a wide range of issues such 
as transforming the curriculum, 
pedagogical issues, institutional 
restructuring, women in non- 
traditional fields and roles, and 
promoting professional ad- 
vancement. Sheiia Tobias will 
keynote the conference. 

For information, write the 
Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion, UVM Conferences, 30 
South Park Drive, Colchester, 
VT 05446-2501. 
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Initiatives: Journal of the National Association for Women in Education 



Sexual Harassment: 
Persistent Themes/Practical Responses 




Call for Manuscripts 

In 1983, the National Association for Women in Education (NAWE) published the 
first journal issue devoted exclusively to the then-emerging topic of sexual 
harassment on campus. This groundbreaking issue was followed by a two-volume 
update on harassment later in the decade. Now we are inviting submissions for a 
special issue of Initiatives that will take stock of where we are with respect to the 
persistent problem of harassment as we approach the middle of the 1990s. 
We welcome manuscripts on such topics as: 

• The sexual harassment/academic freedom debate: Innovative responses 

• Harassment and the culture of violence 

• Backlash, institutional intrigue, legal battles, and similar hassles. How 

advocates and others who deal with complaints cope with the personal costs 

• Educating culturally and ethnically diverse students about sexual harassment 

• Addressing harassment through mediation and conflict resolution techniques 

• Fighting sexism in fraternities: Initiatives that work 

• Harassment based on race and gender: The situation of women of color 

• Less common but still problems: Same-gender and female-to-male harassment 

• Beyond policy dissemination: Practical and proven techniques for educating the 

campus community about harassment 

• Peer educators: What works 

• The implications of court cases (e. g., Franklin v Gwinnett; Harris v Forklift) 

• Children and teens: Harassment in the K-12 environment 

• Resources: Books, films, videos, handbooks 

Submission guidelines appear in every issue of the journal. Or, contact the editor. 



Address correspondence to: 



Dr. Patricia A. Farrant 
c/o American College Testing 
P. O. Box 168 
Iowa City, Iowa 52243 

Submission deadline: November 1, 1994 

— 
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□ YES / am concerned about women on campus and 
want to enter my subscription to About Women on Campus. 

Special introductory subscription rates: 

Individual 1 year (four issues) $20 Institution 1 year (four issues) $28 
2 years (eight issues) $35 2 years (eight issues) $50 

Foreign subscriptions: Please add $7.00 per subscription to cover additional postage. 

Discounts are available for bulk subscriptions mailed to a single institutional address. 
Call 202-659-9330 (FAX 202-457-0946) for details. 
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Institution 
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Send subscription form and check or institutional purchase order made payable to NAWE to: 
About Women on Campus, 13J5 18th Street NW, Suite 210, Washington, DC 20036-6511 



□ AND / want to know more about the 

National Association for Women in Education, one of the 
nation 's oldest national professional education associations. 

Send information about membership to the address i have provided above. 
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THE MONEY WATCH 



SEXUAL HARASSMENT AND 
ASSAULT CASES COST UCLA 
$1 MILLION 

• During the last four years, the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles has paid more than a million 
dollars to settle four cases involving 
sexual harassment, sexual assault, 
and sexual discrimination. 

• UCLA paid $300,000 to a fe- 
male student who was sexually as- 
saulted in a dormitory by two men. 
She charged UCLA with failure to 
provide adequate security. 

• Another $330,000 went to an 
employee who charged a married 
faculty member with rape, molesta- 
tion, and sexual abuse. The faculty 
member, who was described by the 
employee's attorney as a person of 
"power and prestige within the 
university," was accused of coercing 
the employee into having sexual 
contact, raping her twice in his home, 
and continuing to harass her on 



campus, including locking her in his 
office to watch him masturbate. The 
woman eventually suffered an 
emotional breakdown. The faculty 
member was suspended without pay. 

• A former manager in the De- 
partment of Business Enterprises, 
who supervised over 40 student 
employees, was paid $163,000 to 
settle a complaint in which she ac- 
cused her supervisor of sexual lan- 
guage and harassment. He un- 
zipped his pants to tuck in his shirt, 
discussed his vasectomy, and told 
about going home to have "indus- 
trial sex M with his wife. 
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• The fourth case was settled for 
$225,000, paid to a woman who 
said she was harassed as a result of 
a medical leave she took because of 
complications of pregnancy. 

UCLA officials said the settle- 
ments were confidential in order to 
protect the victims and to save 
taxpayers the cost of litigation. The 
attorney for one of the victims, 
however, stated that it was the univer- 
sity, and not her client, who insisted 
that the settlement be confidential. 

The cases came to light when the 
Daily Bruin, the student newspaper, 
obtained a court order after the 
Chi„:cellor had mentioned the settle- 
ments in a 1 992 news conference but 
provided no other information. 

UC DA VIS PA YS $1 75,000 TO 
STUDENT HARASSED BY 

FACULTY 
♦ The University of California 
at Davis paid a female student more 
than $175,000 to settle a lawsuit 
filed against the institution. She 
charged that her geology professor. 
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Philip W. Signor, subjected her to 
unwanted sexual advances and 
retaliated against her when she 
reported his behavior to university 
officials. Graduate student Donna 
Hunt is suing Signor separately. 
She was also guaranteed a $16,000 
per year position as a research assis- 
tant until she finishes her doctorate 
in geology. 

OUCH! PROF OUSTED FOR 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT WINS 

$1.5 MILLION JUDGEMENT 
♦ A jury awarded $ 1 .5 million to 
a former professor who was 
allowed to resign with an early 
retirement settlement after he was 
accused of sexually harassing 
several students. The University of 
Puget Sound was then accused of 
wrongfully discharging Harmon 
Zeigler by failing to investigate the 
accusations that he had sexually 
harassed three students, and failing 
to follow proper procedures. The 
judge said that UPS had used undue 
influence to force Zeigler to accept 
termination. Four current UPS pro- 
fessors, two of whom admitted 
having relations with students, 
testified that they had been warned 
or reprimanded but were not forced 
to retire or resign. 

Zeigler was the highest paid 
professor at UPS. The school had 
not decided whether to appeal the 
award at this writing. 

Eleven days after the Zeigler 
award, UPS settled another sexual 
harassment case with Beth 
Kalikoff, a former untenured 
English professor who charged she 
had been denied tenure because she 



helped two female students file 
sexual harassment complaints 
against two tenured male English 
professors. The amount of the 
settlement was undisclosed. 

OUCH AGAIN! BENNINGTON 
PROF FIRED FOR SEXUAL 
ASSAULT GETS $500,000 
♦ A Vermont jury awarded 
$500,000 to Leroy Logan, who had 
been dismissed from Bennington 
College (VT) after he was accused 
of sexually assaulting a male stu- 
dent. His dismissal came after a 
committee of faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents found that he had sexually 
assaulted a student during a semes- 
ter in Wales. 

Logan sued for breach of con- 
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tract, charging that the committee 
had restricted his right to defend 
himself at the hearing by not allow- 
ing him to have a lawyer present. 
Logan's challenge that he was 
entitled to due process in employ- 
ment-related matters even though 
Bennington is a private institution 
was rejected by the judge before the 
case came to trial. 

In an unusual move, the jury 
ignored thejudge's instructions that 
they must limit the amount of com- 
pensatory damages to $272,712, the 
terms of Logan's five-year contract. 
Whether Bennington will appeal is 
not known. 

VASSAR ORDERED TO PAY 
$529,836 TO FEMALE PROF 

♦ When Cynthia Fisher did not 
get tenure as a biology professor, 
she charged Vassar with discrimi- 
nation, stating that the school de- 
nied her tenure partly because she 
was older than her peers and mar- 
ried with children and that, for the 
same reason, she was paid less than 
men or single women in her depart- 
ment with lesser credentials. The 
102-page opinion by Judge 
Constance Baker Motley noted that 
in the 30 years before Fisher 1 s tenure 
review, no married woman had been 
granted tenure in the hard sciences. 

Vassar was also ordered to rehire 
Fisher for a two-year period. 

FORMER ASSOCIATE 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR TO 
RECEIVE $328,000 

♦ California State University at 
San Jose agreed to pay $328,000 to 
its former associate athletic director 
to settle her suit which charged that 
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she had been wrongfully termi- 
nated in 1991. Mary Zimmerman 
had been at San Jose since 1982, 
serving as women's athletic direc- 
tor until 1987, when the men's and 
women's departments merged, and 
then serving as associate athletic 
directo . Zimmerman charged she 
had been fired because of sex dis- 
crimination and her advocacy of 
gender equity. 

San Jose is also being investi- 
gated by the U.S. Office for Civil 
Rights of the Department of Educa- 
tion for violations of Title IX. 



KUDOS TO 
SPECIAL PEOPLE 

Three noted feminists 
have received MacArthur 
awards in recognition of their 
innovative contributions 

• Charlotte Bunch, Director, 
Center for Women's Global 
Leadership, Douglass Col- 
lege, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick. NI 

• Heidi Hartmann, Director, 
Institute for Women's Policy 
Research, Washington, DC 

• Adrienne Rich, writer and 
poet 

The awards, often called 
"genius" awards, carry a sub- 
stantial amount of money. 
Older recipients receive 
higher amounts. 

Congratulations*. 



WORKING IN ACADEME 



RECRUITING WOMEN: 
ENCOURAGING THEM TO 
COME TO CAMPUS 

♦ Old Dominion University 
(VA) routinely sends women can- 
didates for positions at the College 
of Arts and Letters a one-page flyer 
which describes women at ODU. 
An introduction discussing ODlTs 
commitment to women is followed 
by a description of the women's 
studies program, the university 
women's caucus, and the women's 
center. Four women faculty tell 
how ODU is good for women and 
the flyer concludes with a message 
from the dean. 

A similai flyer could be used at 
other institutions. Onecould also be 
developed for women students in 
general. For copies of the flyer, 
write Dean Charles O. Burgess, Old 
Dominion University, Norfolk, VA 
23529. 

NORTHWESTERN WIl r . GIVE 
PREFERENCE TO GAYS AND 
LESBIANS 

♦ Northwestern University (IL) 
has promised to actively recruit 
openly gay and lesbian employees. 
Although gays and lesbians are of- 
ten protected against discrimina- 
tion by internal institutional poli- 
cies and although some schools 
state in job advertisements that they 
do not discriminate on the basis of 
sexual orientation. Northwestern 
may be the first to actively recruit 
gay and lesbian employees. 

In March 1993, Northwestern 
trustees approved a strategic plan 



that expands the list of 
underrepresented groups that the 
school must recruit, adding openly 
gay persons, people with disabili- 
ties, and veterans. 

RESOURCES ON DOMESTIC 
PARTNER BENEFITS 

• Domestic Partner Benefits: A 
Case Study examines how Stanford 
University developed and imple- 
mented a program to provide fringe 
benefits to domestic partners of its 
employees and their children. The 
monograph, which grew out of an 
internal report submitted to 
Stanford's committee on faculty 
and staff benefits, examines ethical, 
administrative, legal, and cost is- 
sues related to whether the univer- 
sity could extend health benefits, 
tuition grant benefits, athletic and 
library privileges andmore to a new 
group of beneficiaries. It discusses 
definition problems, describes a 
registration and deregistration pro- 
cess, and provides a sample domes- 
tic partner form. Stanford trustees 
voted to adopt benefits for same- 
sex partners of employees but did 
not approve benefits for opposite- 
sex partners. 

The booklet is published as part 
of the Human Resource Mono- 
graph Series of the College and 
University Personnel Association. 
Available for $15 for CUPA mem- 
bers, $20 for nonmembers, from 
CUPA, 1 233 20th Street NW, Suite 
30 1 , Washington, DC 20036- 1 250. 

•"Equal Pay for Equal Families" 
describes campus developments in 
providing domestic partner ben- 
efits, discusses many of the issues 
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described above, and lists 24 uni- 
versities which offer benefits. The 
article, by M.V. Badgett, appeared 
in the May-June 1 994 issue of Aca- 
deme, a publication of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Pro- 
fessors, pp. 26-30. 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



NEW ORGANIZATION TO 
DEFEND FACULTY-STUDENT 
ROMANCES 

♦ A new group, open to profes- 
sors and students, will work to 
maintain legitimacy of student/fac- 
ulty romances, including those 
occuring while a student is enrolled 
in the professor's class. 

Members object to the banning 
of such relationships, calling it "tyr- 
anny" that infantilizes women and 
rejecting the notion that such rela- 
tionships can fall under the rubric of 
sexual harassment. About 50 
people belong, according to Barry 
M Dank, a sociologist at California 
State University at Long Beach, 
who organized the group and is 
himself involved with a student. 

No numbers are available on 
how many institutions prohibit or 
warn against such relationships. 
What is clear, however, is that the 
fact that a relationship was once 
consensual is no defense against a 
subsequentchargc of sexual harass- 
ment. Often a consensual relation- 
ship turns into sexually harassing 
behavior when the student attempts 
to leave it. 



HIGH-RANKING CIVIL 
RIGHTS OFFICIAL ACCUSED 
OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

♦ Taylor August, director of the 
regional Office for Civil Rights of 
the U.S. Department of Education 
in Dallas, has been accused of sexu- 
ally harassing members of his staff. 
The Dallas office is responsible for 
enforcement of several civil rights 
laws such as Title IX which prohib- 
its sexual discrimination, including 
sexual harassment, in educational 
institutions. The region includes 
schools in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Okla- 
homa. 

The Department of Education is 
investigating the complaint, which 
was sparked by three Texas mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives who contacted the Secretary 
of the Department of Education 
after they communicated with 
members of August's staff. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL SCHOOL ACCUSED 
OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 
AGAIN 

♦ When neurosurgeon Frances 
K. Conley told the nation about how 
she had been sexually harassed by 
colleagues at Stanford University 
Medical Center, she received wide- 
spread coverage in the nation's 
press. Now another woman has ac- 
cused Stanford of not taking sexual 
harassment complaints seriously. 
Helen Bae has accused noted psy- 
chologist and emeritus professor 
Seymour Lcvinc of making sexual 
remarks and touching her in an un- 
wanted and aggressive manner. 



Bae's attorney, Jennifer 
Drobac, earned her bachelor's, 
master's and law degrees from 
Stanford; her great-grandfather, in- 
dustrialist Henry Kaiser, gave gen- 
erously to the university. 



FEDS ISSUE RULES 

The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation has issued a new set of 
guidelines and regulations: 

• Guidelines for the Office for 
Civil Rights staff on how to inves- 
tigate racial incidents and harass- 
ment against students. The guide- 
lines build on sexual harassment 
court decisions concerning a 
hostile environment. (Note: OCR 
is currently developing materials 
to provide guidance on dealing 
with hostile environment sexual 
harassment.) For further informa- 
tion contact: Jeanette J. Urn, U.S. 
Department of Education, Room 
5036 Switzer Building, 400 Mary- 
land Avenue, 5W, Washington, 
DC, 20202-1 174. 

• The final regulation for 
institutions to follow in imple- 
menting theCampus Security Act, 
concerning policies and the 
reporting of criminal acts on 
campus. Statistics about the 
incidence of rape and other 
sexual offenses including forcible 
fondling must be included. 
Among other things the institution 
must also disseminate its policy 
concerning sexual assault, what 
programs it conducts and what 
procedures should be followed if 
an assault occurs. The regulation 
appeared in the Federal Register, 
April 28, 
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SUPREME COURT TURNS 
DOWN COLUMBIA 'S PLEA ON 
LIABILITY FOR SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 

♦ The U.S. Supreme Court has 
refused to review a federal appeals 
court decision which ruled that Co- 
lumbia University was liable for the 
harassing actions of one of its offi- 
cials, even though the university 
had reasonable procedures in place 
and dealt promptly with the com- 
plaint when it arose. 

The Supreme Court's decision 
reinstates a 1990 lawsuit by former 
student, Sharon Karibian, who 
charged she was forced into a 
sexual relationship by Mark Urban, 



her supervisor in the development 
office. Urban maintained that the 
relationship was consensual. Co- 
lumbiaclaimed no liability because 
they handled the complaint 
promptly and pressured Urban to 
resign, which he did. A federal dis- 
trict court accepted Columbia's 
reasoning and dismissed the case, 
but the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit disagreed, stat- 
ing that since Urban was a Colum- 
bia employee, the school was re- 
sponsible for his conduct. 

Briefs in support of Columbia 
were submitted by the Commission 
on Independent Colleges and Uni- 



Asre Harassing E-Mail Messages 
Electronic Violations of 
Stalking Laws? 

Institutions might want to ex- tact with her by telephone or com- 



amine their harassment policies 
and state anti-stalking laws to de- 
termine how they will deal with stu- 
dents who threaten other students 
via e-mail, 

A Michigan man has been 
charged with violating Michigai 's 
anti-stalking law for sending threat- 
ening messages via e-mail to a 
woman he met through a video dat- 
ing service. After meeting a few 
times and exchanging messages on 
their computers, she told him to 
"get lost." 

Andy Archambeau then left a 
message on the woma n's answering 
machine saying that he had secretly 
watched her leave work. Although 
he did not threaten her directly, 
some of his remarks could be con- 
strued as putting her safety in jeop- 
ardy. The woman called police, who 
told Archambeau to have no con- 



puter. He sent her additional mes- 
sages, including a threat to e-mai! 
their "story" to America Online and 
to her parents and friends, includ- 
ing the comment "This letter is the 
LEASTof the many things I coulddo 
to annoy you." 

Dave Bansar, a policy analyst 
with the Electronic Privacy Informa- 
tion Center in Washington, DC, says 
that electronic stalking should not 
be treated any differently than 
physical stalking. "If it's considered 
stalking when you send mail 
through the U.S. Postal Service or 
over the phone, the same kind of 
rationale should be used for elec- 
tronic networks." 

Although many institutional 
sexual harassment policies could 
be interpreted to cover electronic 
harassment, few if any do so specifi- 
cally. 



versities in New York and by a 
group of colleges and universities, 
including Brown, Johns Hopkins, 
Princeton, Stanford, the Presi- 
dent's Council of the State Univer- 
sities of Michigan, the Universities 
of California and Illinois, and 
others. The briefs suggest that if 
colleges and universities had to 
supervise 'Verbal expression" or 
monitor employee conduct and 
speech, this would clash with tradi- 
tional values of academic freedom 
and free speech. 

Karibian's attorneys argued 
that when a supervisor uses the 
employer's authority, he becomes 
the employer vis-a-vis the em- 
ployee. "It is the employer, not the 
victim, who is in the better position 
to prevent a supervisor from using 
his delegated authority to sexually 
harass a subordinate employee and 
to pay the cost if such harassment 
occurs." 

COURT RULES EMPLOYERS 

ALSO LIABLE FOR POST- 
EMPLOYMENT RETALIA TION 
♦ TheU.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit has held for the 
first time that an employer is liable 
for post-employment retaliation 
against employees who file com- 
plaints of discrimination, including 
sexual harassment. The case 
involved a New Jersey school 
teacher who was fired after she 
charged that her supervisor had 
made unwanted advances toward 
her, which she rebuffed. After her 
dismissal and when she filed 
charges in state and federal court, 
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the school began proceedings to re- 
voke her teaching license. 

The court ruled that "an ex- 
employee may file a retaliation 
action against a previous employer 
for retaliatory conduct occurring 
after the end of the employment 
relationship when the retaliatory 
act is in reprisal for a protected act 
within the meaning of (Title VII of 
the Civ*! Rights Act] and arises out 
of or is related to the employment 
relationship/' 

Although the case did not 
involve a postsecondary institu- 
tion, it covers universities and 
colleges as employers. 

FEDS AGREE THAT 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
RETALIATED AGAINST PROF 
WHO FILED HARASSMENT 

COMPLAINT 
♦ The Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, which en- 
forces Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act, has found that the University 
of Miami purposely discriminated 
and retaliated against a female pro- 
fessor who filed a sexual harass- 
ment complaint against a promi- 
nent scholar. (Title VII prohibits 
employment discrimination, in- 
cluding sexual harassment.) 

Vendulka Kubalkova accused 
Soviet expert Jiri Valenta of sexual 
harassment. Valenta was dismissed 
shortly thereafter. Kubalkova is 
now suing UM. charging that the 
dean of the Graduate School of 
International Studies denied her 
lucrative assignments and perks, 
such as directing an institute or 
overseeing a grant. 



Charging violations of Title 
VII, Title IX of the Education 
Amendments (prohibiting sex 
discrimination in educational 
institutions), she is seeking com- 
pensation for emotional duress and 
differences in pay she might have 
received. 



SEXUAL ASSAULT 



REAL MEN DON'T RAPE 

♦ An innovative poster calling 
on men to help prevent sexual 
assault has been published by Sexual 
Assault Services at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Unlike most efforts to prevent 
acquaintance assault which focus 
on women as potential victims or as 
survivors, this poster focuses on men 
and has a blunt message — that real 
men respect other people. Entitled 
"The Real Men of Rutgers," the 
poster features photos of 12 male 
students who condemn sexual vio- 
lence. Participants include athletes, 
student government leaders, and fra- 
ternity members and reflect the many 
cultures and diverse student groups 
represented on campus. 

Under each student's picture is a 
short description of his accomplish- 
ments and a statement condemning 
violence against women. Most of 
the men who were asked to take part 
in the project accepted. 

Created by graduate student Jay 
Bernhardt, the poster has been 
placed in residence halls, student 



centers, and other busy areas. The 
idea can be readily adapted for use 
on other campuses.The poster is 
available for $15 from Sexual 
Assault Services at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 

NOT WHAT WE MEAN BY 
EQUALITY: BINGE DRINKING 
FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 
ALMOST EQUALS THAT OF 
MEN 

♦ A new study indicates that the 
percentage of women who drink 
alcohol primarily to get drunk has 
tripled since the mid-1970s so that 
it now nearly equals the percentage 
of men who do so. Thirty-five 
percent of college women polled in 
1993 reported that they drank to 
get drunk. 

Increased rates of drinking have 
led to high percentages of rape, vio- 
lence, and accidents. The study re- 
vealed that 90 percent of reported 
campus rapes occur when either the 
assailant or his victim, or both, have 
been drinking. Ninety percent of 
violent campus crimes and 80 per- 
cent of campus vandalism also in- 
volve alcohol. Sixty percent of col- 
lege women who had been diag- 
nosed with a sexually transmitted 
disease such as herpes or AIDS 
were drunk at the time of infection. 

White male students averaged 
nine drinks a week, followed by 
Latino men (5.8 drinks), white 
women (4.1 drinks), and African 
American men (3.6 drinks). Afri- 
can American women reported the 
least, averaging one drink a week. 
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COMPLAINTS ON THE RISE; 
FEDS GET TOUGHER 

Discrimination complaints, 
especially those concerning 
sexual harassment, have been 
increasing. The Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, the agency dealing with 
discrimination cases under 
Title VII (which prohibits dis- 
crimination against employees) 
reports that the number of cases 
involving sexual harassment 
nearly doubled from 1991 to 
1993, to 11,908. 

The Office forCivil Rights at 
the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion reports that more colleges 
were cited for discrimination in 
1993; findings of sex discrimi- 
nation cases doubled to 44 
from 1992 to 1993. Sexual ha- 
rassment complaints jumped to 
1 r \ in contrast to 40 two years 
earlier. 



COSTS OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT UP 

In 1993, employees won 
twice as much money in 
sexual harassment charges 
resolved by the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Com- 
mission as those whose cases 
were resolved in 1992. The 
Center for Women in Govern- 
ment reports that approxi- 
mately 1,500 people won 
25.5 million in monetary ben- 
efits from their employers in 
1993, compared to some 
1 ,300 people who won $1 2.7 
million the previous year. The 
money covered back pay, re- 
medial relief, damages, pro- 
motions, and reinstatements. 
♦ Over 8,000 people in 1993 
won non-monetary benefits 
such as policy changes, train- 
ing programs, and other mea- 
sures to stop discrimination. 



SEXUAL HARASSMENT 
CHARGES MORE 
LIKELY TO BE UPHELD 
THAN ALL OTHER FORMS 
♦ OF DISCRIMINATION 
CHARGES 

The Center for Women in 
Government also reports that 
a higher percentage of sexual 
harassment charges, com- 
pared to other charges of dis- 
crimination, are resolved by 
the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission with 
outcomes favorable to the 
person who made the charge. 
No reasonable cause was 
found in only 33.4 percent of 
the cases during 1993. 



College men still drink more 
than college women; 54 percent of 
men reported binge drinking in the 
previous two weeks, compared to 
38 percent of the women. 

The report was issued by the 
National Commission on Sub- 
stance Abuse at Colleges and Uni- 
versities, with data collected by 
Columbia University's Center on 
Addiction and Substance Abuse. 
Data from other studies were also 
included. 



PENNSYLVANIA: JUST 
SAYING "NO" TO RAPE 

IS NOT ENOUGH 
♦ In June 1993, the Pennsylva- 
nia State Supreme Court ruled that 
saying "no" to a sexual assault is 
not enough to prove that a woman 
was raped. The woman must show 
proof of "forcible compulsion 11 or 
the "threat of force. 11 

The unanimous ruling was seen 
as a major setback for women who 
have been sexually assaulted in 
Pennsylvania; it goes against the 



trend to define rape as sexual as- 
sault without consent rather than to 
require proof of force. 

The case involved two East 
Stroudsburg University students. 
The woman had gone to a male 
student's room searching for a 
friend. Robert Berkowitz closed 
the door, placed her on a bed and 
had intercourse with her. 
Berkowitz did not threaten or 
physically restrain her. The woman 
did not resist or scream, although 
she continuously said "no." 
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In Pennsylvania's sexual 
assault laws, force is the key issue; 
the laws do not deal with the issue 
of consent. 

Eleven days after the decision 
the state Senate unanimously ap- 
proved legislation to change state 
law so that conviction would not 
require proof of force or threat of 
force. Similar legislation has been 
introduced in the Pennsylvania 
House. Since the decision, at least 
one rape case has been dropped. It 
involved a rape charge against a 
Salvation Army official which was 
invalidated because the woman did 
not fight back although she repeat- 
edly told the man to stop. 

The ruling affects all students in 
Pennsylvania colleges and univer- 
sities who bring criminal charges. It 
does not affect campus policies 
which use a definition of rape as 
sexual assault without consent. 

RESOURCE: BOOKLET ON 

SELF-DEFENSE 
♦ No Nonsense Self-Defense: 
10 Easy -To -Learn Techniques is a 
good reference for those interested 
in self-defense. The 31 -page book- 
let summarizes basic easy-to-learn 
self-defense moves with clear illus- 
trations. Although probably best 
used as a reference for those taking 
self-defense classes, it would be 
useful to anyone interested in the 
subject. Available for $3.95 plus 
$2.00 shipping from the AZZIP 
Company, 16478 Beach Blvd., 
#330C, Westminster, CA 92683. 
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FROM AROUND THE 
CAMPUS 



CITADEL ORDERED TO ADMIT 
WOMAN; APPEALS COURT 

SAYS NO 
♦ A federal judge ruled that The 
Citadel must admit Shannon 
Faulkner immediately, but the deci- 
sion was then overturned by a fed- 
eral appeals court. Judge C. Weston 
Houck had declared that excluding 
women from the college 1 s Corps of 
Cadets violates the equal protection 
provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Faulkner applied to The Citadel 
in 1993, after asking her high 
school guidance counselor to delete 
all references to her gender from her 
application. She was readily admit- 
ted (she had a 4.0 grade-point aver- 
age and a varsity athletic record), 
but was rejected when the school 
learned she is female. Under a court 
order, Faulkner has been attending 
classes with other cadets, but has 
not been allowed to live on campus, 
drill with the cadets, eat with them, 



wear the Citadel uniform, or have 
any other privileges the 1,950 ca- 
dets hold. She has described numer- 
ous instances of harassment, in- 
cluding lewd and offensive remarks 
made by cadets and townspeople. 

Judge Houck had ordered the 
school to devise a constitutional 
remedy for future female appli- 
cants, with the aim of instituting it 
for the 1995-96 school year. Al- 
though the possibility had been left 
open that the school could establish 
a parallel program for women at 
another college. The Citadel has so 
far been unable to find another insti- 
tution in South Carolina willing to 
do so. In May 1994, a Virginia 
judge allowed a parallel program 
for Virginia Military Institute to be 
set up at Mary Baldwin College, a 
private institution for women. 

The Citadel and Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute are the only two all- 
male state-supported colleges in the 
nation. 

This latest decision will be 
appealed. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE 

IN JOBLINE AND ETCETERA 

It's easy-and cost-effective-to advertise in the About Women on Campus 

Job Line and Etcetera. 

Quarter page (3 1/2" x 5") $150 
Half page (3 1/2" x 9 1/2" or 7" x 5") $200 
Full page (7" x 9 1/2") $300 

We can accept camera-ready display ads or set type from your copy. 

For more information or to reserve ad space, call 202/659-9330 or FAX 
202/4^7-0946 or write: About Women on Campus 

1325 18th Street NW, Suite 210 

Washington, DC 20036-651 1 
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WOMEN COLLEGE STUDENTS 
DIETING LESS, ARE HAPPIER 
♦ Compared to those of a decade 
ago, today's college women are diet- 
ing less, are weighing about five 
pounds more, and are happier in 
general. 

A new study of current and 
former Harvard and Radcliffe under- 
graduates shows that dieting and eat- 
ing disorders for women declined 
about nine percent during the ten- 
year period. The study also found that 
women with a history of dieting and 
eating disorders worry less about 
their weight ten years later. 

In contrast, almost half of the men 
gained at least ten pounds after col- 
lege and became dieters by age thirty ; 
some developed eating disorders. 
Thus, ten years after college, men are 
less happy with their bodies than they 
were as students; women became 
less preoccupied with weight and 
happier with their bodies during the 
same period. 

The study was conducted by 
Todd Heatherton of the Harvard psy- 
chology department. 

MORE WOMEN THAN MEN A T 
YALE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
♦The class of 1998 at the Yale 
School of Medicine will graduate 
more women doctors than men: 55 
percent of those admitted are women. 

NEW CENTER TO STUDY 
COLLEGE LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENTS 
♦ Hood College (MD) has an- 
nounced the formation of the 
Tidball Center for the Study, of 
Educational Environments, to be 
co-directed by Elizabeth and 



Charles S. Tidball, who have 
worked on issues involving small 
colleges, undergraduate education 
and women's colleges. 

In 1973, Elizabeth Tidball was 
the first person to study women's 
post-college careers. She noted 
then that graduates of women' s col- 
leges are two to three times as likely 
as women graduates of coeduca- 
tional institutions to be recognized 
for their career accomplishments. 

A PLACE FOR BATTERED 

WOMEN STUDENTS 
♦ In what may be the first perma- 
nent campus shelter for battered 
women students, Michigan State 
University has opened a refuge to 
serve as temporary shelter for women 
experiencing domestic violence. The 



school is also developing education 
programs for abusers and their vic- 
tims. 

Although rarely talked about, 
male violence against women stu- 
dents is not uncommon. Most inci- 
dents are not reported: Although only 
five cases were reported at Michigan 
State in 1 993, university police offic- 
ers believe that at least 1 5 percent of 
the 181 assaults reported involved 
domestic violence. 

When physical abuse occurs, 
some students leave school or trans- 
fer to get away from abusive boy- 
friends. Wives of foreign students 
may be beaten. Some married 
women students may also endure 
violence. 

Joanne McPherson, wife of the 
MSU president, played a major role 



LANGUAGE AND GENDER: NOT TRIVIAL 

We found these examples in the newsletter of the Margaret 
Cuninggim Women's Center at Vanderbilt University. They 
illustrate how the use of the generic "he" and "man" for all 
humans can not only be sexist but also silly: 

"Man, being a mammal, breast feeds his young." 

"A gynecologist was awarded a medical award for 
service to his fellowman." 

'The individual's freedom to bear children should not 
be defined by his education, income, or race." 

"A reference to studies of the development of the 
uterus in rats, guinea pigs and men." 

"Menstrual pain accounts for an enormous loss of 
manpower hours." 

We're not sure where these examples originated. If you 
know, let us know so we can give credit to the author. 
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in getting the university to open the 
shelter. The university will coordi- 
nate its program with local programs, 
train volunteers to run it, and train 
campus police and employees of the 
medical center to be more aware of 
the signs of domestic violence. 

The shelter can house up to eight 
people (women and their children) 
for up to five days. Some campuses 
can provide shelter for an occasional 
single battered woman, but the 
Michigan shelter is the first at a per- 
manent site. 



WOMEN IN ATHLETICS 



MEN: NOT SUCH GOOD 
SPORTS WHEN WOMEN PLA Y 

♦ Being the first woman to pitch 
i n a college baseball game can bring 
out the worst in other players. When 
Ila Broders, a first-year student at 
Southern California College, 
pitched against the University of 
California at San Diego, UC San 
Diego team members called her 
names and used profanities towards 
her throughout the game. An SCC 
spokesperson stated that the players 
were "very abusive." 

Borders said she was u used M to 
such language and added, U I don't 
think it should be a gender issue. 
I'm just an athlete trying to get 
people out." 

It is not known how the UC San 
Diego coach responded to 
his team's "unsportspersonlike" 
behavior. 
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SEXUAL BEHA VIOR GETS 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETES IN TROUBLE 

♦ Two football players were 
suspended from their team because 
of illegal sexual behavior. One stu- 
dent was fined $500 by local au- 
thorities and sentenced to 40 hours 
on a work crew for illegally tape- 
recording a sexual encounter with a 
date. The other was charged by lo- 
cal police with sexual battery. 

COURT REFUSES TO FORCE 
UCLA TO RETAIN MEN'S 
SWIMMING AND GYMNASTICS 
TEAMS 

♦ UCLA received a go-ahead 
from aCaliforniacourt to drop men's 
swimming and gymnastic teams. The 
court refused to issue a preliminary 
injunction which would have pre- 
vented the school from dropping the 
teams. 



In the summer of 1993, UCLA 
announced that it would drop the two 
men's teams and the women's gym- 
nastic team in order to save money. 
When a group of female gymnasts 
threatened to file a sex-discrimina- 
tion lawsuit, UCLA decided to hold 
on to its female gymnastics team. 

ICE HOCKEY FOR WOMEN ON 
THE MOVE 

♦ Women's hockey is engaging 

more students than ever before. 

There are now 40 college teams — 1 6 

varsity programs, and 24 at the club 

level. (There are 123 men's varsity 

teams.) Women's hockey will be a 

medal sport for the first time at the 

1998 Olympics in Japan. Between 

1989 and 1993, the number of 

women's teams recognized by USA 

Hockey grew from 138 to 269. 
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The Stronger Women Get, The More Men Love Football: Sexism 
and the American Culture of Sports 

Here is the definitive hook on how sports influences our culture, 
the psyches of men and women and their relationships with each 
other. Author Mariah Burton Nelson writes with keen insight and 
humor as she examines the collision of sports, sexuality and gender 
relationships. 

Despite two decades of feminist gains, men's sports are still fertile 
ground for learning contempt for women. Nelson describes affairs 
between coaches and underage female players and gang rapes of 
women by male athletes. Noting that sports are more than "just a 
game," she analyx.es the culture of sports and the symbolic messages 
we all receive from them about men, women, love, sex, and power. 
How sports participation empowers women is also discussed. 

The 3fM-paj;e hook is available from Hareourt Brace & Company, 
New York, NY 10010 for $22.95. 



WOMEN AND SCIENCE 



INCREASE OF WOMEN 
MAJORING IN 
NONTRADITIONAL FIELDS 
SLOWS DRAMATICALLY 

♦ Although more women than 
ever are majoring in predominantly 
male fields, the rate of increase has 
slowed down considerably. A 
study by University of Pennsylva- 
nia sociologist Jerry A. Jacobs 
notes that the increase in women is 
stalling well before parity has b»:en 
achieved. 

Jacobs believes that the reasons 
for the slowdown are related to the 
fact that most universities are no 
longer encouraging women to en- 
roll in nontraditional fields. He also 
found that when women switch 
majors, they tend to move to fields 
dominated by women. 

Few institutions keep data 
about migration of majors; of those 
that do, few keep it by gender and 
race for each major. Such informa- 
tion would help determine whether 
women are more likely than men to 
drop out of certain fields. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
OPENS WOMEN'S SCIENCE 
RESIDENCE HALL 

♦ Women considering careers 
in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering can now choose a residence 
hall where they can live with others 
with the same interests. The WISE 
Wing (Women in Science and En- 
gineering) opened last fall in UM's 
Couzens Residence Hall and will 
provide women with numerous op- 
portunities. First-year students will 



be able to form peer study groups, 
attend special workshops and sec- 
tions of first-year classes in their 
residence halls, and have opportu- 
nities to meet with women scien- 
tists, mathematicians and engi- 
neers. 

Douglass College, the women' s 
college at Rutgers University (NJ) 
and Pennsylvania. State University 
have similar dormitories for 
women in math and science. 

SEEKING IN FORMA TION ON 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN WOMEN 
IN THE SCIENCES? 

♦ You can find a list of sources 
describing the contributions of Af- 
rican-American women in science, 
technology, medicine and related 
disciplines in African-American 
Women in the Sciences and Related 
Disciplines. If not in your library's 
general or government documents 
collection, you can request TB 93- 
4, LC Science Tracer Bullet Series, 
from the Library of Congress, Sci- 
ence and Technology Division, 
Washington, DC 20540. 

WHY ARE WOMEN 
ATTRACTED TO SCIENCE AND 
WHAT KEEPS THEM THERE? 

♦ A study of nearly 600 students 
at Wellesley College administered at 
the end of their sophomore year, 
when majors are chosen, coupled 
with data from alumnae science and 
mathematics majors from 1983- 
1 99 1 , suggests that four factors are 
essential: 

♦ Encouragement from parents, 
with encouragement from mothers 
as important as that of fathers 



• Mentors who provide consistent 
encouragement over time and main- 
tain an overall interest in the student's 
experiences 

• Opportunities to do hands-on 
research (a critical factor in the 
choice of major and whether women 
stayed in science after college) 

• Comprehensive career advice 
about a range of science-related jobs. 

The information appears in Path- 
ways for Women in the Sciences, 
Parti, the first report of a longitudi- 
nal study by Paula Rayman and 
Belle Brett, published by the 
Wellesley College Center for Re- 
search on Women, 106 Central 
Street, Wellesley, MA 02181- 
8259. The report costs $20.00. 

WOMEN IN ACADEME 
OVERSEAS 



FIRST WOMEN'S COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED IN CHINA 
♦ The first women's college 
opened since the communist take- 
over in 1949, the International 
Women's College was founded in 
May, 1 993. It offers a woman-cen- 
tered curriculum and its president, 
Li Sizojiang, is one of China's fore- 
most scholars in the field of 
women's studies. 

For further information contact 
the Foreign Affairs Office, 
Zhengzhou University, Zhengzhou 
450042, Hunan Province, People's 
Republic of China, or contact Pro- 
fessor Maria Jaschok, Fax: 0086- 
371-3937973. 
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AUSTRALIAN FEMALE 
FACULTY GUARANTEED 
PROPORTION OF 
PROMOTIONS 
♦ At least 40 percent of all fac- 
ulty promotions at Edith Cowan 
University in Perth, Australia, will 
go to women. Although women 
hold one-third of all faculty posi- 
tions in Australia, the pattern there 
is identical to that in the United 
States and elsewhere: the higher the 
rank, the fewer the women. Women 
are uncommon at the senior lec- 
turer level and above, but are the 
majority of tutors and senior tutors. 

Edith Cowan already has the 
highest percentage of women in 
western Australia; nearly 19 per- 
cent of the female faculty hold jobs 
at the senior lecturer level or above. 
Department-based selection com- 
mittees will be expected to include 
women among all those nominated 
for promotion. The policy was ap- 
proved by the federal affirmative 
action agency and Western 
Australia's equal-opportunity 
commissioner. Edith Cowan is the 
first institution of higher education 
in Australia to adopt such a policy. 



RESOURCES 



LOOKING FOR VIDEOS, 
POSTERS, PHOTOS, 
MATERIALS ABOUT WOMEN? 

♦ The National Women's His- 
tory Project has a large number of 
materials suitable for classrooms at 
all levels, for displays, and for other 
uses. Contact them at 7738 Bell 
Road, Windsor, CA 95492. 



DIRECTORY OF WOMEN 
RESEARCH CENTERS 

♦ The Common Catalogue is a 
new directory which lists all member 
centers of the National Council for 
Research on Women. Information 
about the 75 centers includes a 
description of activities, contact per- 
sons, and selected lists of publica- 
tions. 

The appendices include a list of 
centers willing to sell or exchange 
mailing lists, center publications 
which accept advertising, geographi- 
cal index by state, type of work/cen- 
ter index, type of work/title index, 
author/administrator index, and an 
index of keywords. 

The 158-page report will be of 
help to anyone looking for resources, . 
publications, information, and ex- 
perts in particular areas. Available for 
$ 1 0.00 from the National Council for 
Researc h on Women , 5 30 B road way, 
10th floor, New York, NY 10012. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN WOMEN 
WRITERS 

• Three new books by and about 
African-American women should 
serve as resources for women's stud- 
ies courses as well as for those in 
English and writing: 

• The Unforgetting Heart: An 
Anthology of Short Stories by African 
American Women 1859-1993, Asha 
Kanwar, ed. San Francisco: Ann 
Lute Books, 1993. 292 pp., $9.95. 

• Wild Women Don't Wear No 
Blues: Black Women Writers on 
Love, Men and Sex, Marita Golden, 
ed. New York: Doubleday, 1993.256 
pp. $22.50. 



♦ Written by Herself: Literary 
Production by African American 
Women 1746-1892, by Frances 
Smith Foster. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1993. 206p. $12.95. 

The books were reviewed in 
Feminist Collections (15:2), Winter 
1994, published by the University of 
Wisconsin System Women's Studies 
Librarian, 430 Memorial Library, 
728 State Street, Madison, WI 53706. 

LOOKING FOR STILL MORE 
POSTERS? 

♦ The Organization for Equal 
Education of the Sexes. Inc., has a 
series of posters of women of 
achievement and another set of 
women at work. The pictures are 
drawn from diverse cultures, races, 
and ethnic groups. For their cata- 
logue of nearly 100 posters, send 
$2.00 to OEES, P.O. Box 438, Dept. 
WA, Blue Hill, ME 04614. 

LOOKING FOR GENDER-FAIR 
MULTICULTURAL 
MATERIALS? 

♦ The Women's Educational Eq- 
uity Act Publishing Center is a na- 
tional resource center providing ma- 
terials appropriate for use in both 
postsecondary and elementary/sec- 
ondary settings. The resources cover 
a wide range of information, such as 
materials for administrators in com- 
munity colleges, programs for re- 
turning women students, career train- 
ing, materials aimed at those working 
with women of color, programs for 
displaced homcmakers, and pro- 
grams for single mothers. 

For a copy of the free catalogue, 
call 1-800-225-3088. 
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♦ 



DOES GENDER MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN STUDENT 
AFFAIRS ADMINISTRATION? 

♦ Yes, according to Different 
Voices: Gender and Perspective in 
Student Affairs Administration. The 
103-page monograph covers a num- 
ber of issues from students including 
differing patterns of knowing, to 
leadership and management, conflict 
management, trends and new ap- 
proaches. Published by the National 
Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators, 1875 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW, Suite 418, Washing- 
ton, DC 20009-5728. Cost: $9.95. 

EVERYTHING STUDENTS 
NEED TO KNOW 

♦ The Complete Handbook for 
College Women: Making the Most of 
Your College Experience gives ex- 
pert advice on being on one's own for 
the first time, staying healthy and 
safe, living in a diverse environment, 
getting along with a roommate, and 
assertivenessand conflict resolution. 
Also included are chapters on alcohol 
and drugs, eating disorders, sexual- 
ity, sexual harassment, and sexual 
abuse. The book will be of help to 
college-bound women and students 
already at school as well as adminis- 
trators and parents. 

The 393-page book, written by 
Carol Weinberg, is available for 
$15.95 from New York University 
Press, Washington Square, New 
York, NY 10003. 

WORLDWIDE INFORMATION 
ABOUT GIRLS AND 
EDUCATION 

♦ Closing the Gender Gap: Edu- 
cating Girls is a report which summa- 



rizes and ranks the educational status 
of girls in 112 countries, about 95 
percent of the world's population. A 
Female Education Index and Cost 
Estimates for Equalizing Enrollment 
of Girls and Boys include data on the 
number of female students per 100 
males in primary and secondary 
school and the average number of 
years of schooling for females. 

The Female Education Index 
ranks countries on a 100-point scale 
and includes information about in- 
fant mortality arid average family 
size. Countries with the largest gen- 
der gap in literacy rates are also por- 
trayed in a another chart. The gender 
gap in educational attainment is also 
shown by region. 

Explanatory text describes the 
several charts and gives additional 
information about the education of 
girls. The information is printed on 
both sides of a 23- 1 12 x 22 inch chart 
that can be hung on a wall. 

The full-color chart is the 14 1993 
Report on World Progress Toward 
Population Stabilization," the fourth 
in a series of reports by Population 
Action International, 1120 19th 
Street, NW, Suite 550, Washington, 
DC 20036. Available in English, 
Spanish or French, it costs $5.00 
each, $4.00 for two or more. 

CENTURY OF WOMEN 
DOCUMENTARY ON WOMEN'S 
HISTORY AVAILABLE 
♦ 'The Century of Women," 
shown on the Turner Broadcasting 
System in June 1 994 is available on 
three video tapes. The shows, 
which portray events and people in 
the history of women in the United 



States, rely heavily on information 
and pictures from the Schlesinger 
Library at Radcliffe College. The 
three-cassette boxed set costs 
$49.98; a 224-page book, The Cen- 
tury of Women, costs $24.95. Both 
can be ordered for $69.98. To order, 
call 1-800-308-8080. The videos 
are appropriate for women's stud- 
ies and other classes. 



SANDLER JOINS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN 
IN EDUCATION 

Kboui Women on Campus editor 
Bernice Sandler has joined the 
National Association for Women 
in Education (NAWE) as a Senior 
Scholar in Residence She will 
continue herworkspeakingat uni- 
versitiesand colleges, writing, tes- 
tifying as an expert witness, and 
consulting on women's equity is- 
sues 

With grants from the Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE) and the Lilly 
Endowment. Sandler, along with 
Roberta M Hall and Lisa A 
Silverberg, is currently writing a 
report on the chilly climate for 
women in the classroom The 
report, which will be available in 
late spring 1995. will be published 
and disseminated by NAWE 

Sandler's office is at 1 350 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW. Suite 850. 
Washington DC 20036 Telephone 
202-833-3331. Fax 202-785-5605. 
e-mail bsandler^tmn com 
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ACE Office of Women in Higher Education 
Convenes Women Presidents' Summit 



A 



call for women presi- 
dents to take a leadership role in 
setting public policy agendas and 
in shaping society in the twenty- 
first century characterized the 
recommendations emerging 
from the American Council on 
Education Office of Women in 
Higher Education's second 
Women Presidents' Summit in 
June 1994. 

The summit, which drew 33 
women presidents from the U.S. 
and abroad, was designed to 
stimulate dialogue and ideas and 
to lay the groundwork for an 
action agenda at the national and 
global levels. The Blueprint that 
grew out of the sessions recog- 
nizes that in order to achieve 
fundamental and far-reaching 
change, women must forge an 
ironclad partnershp not only 
among themselves, but with their 
male colleagues. Once in place, 
this partnership must strive to 
view the world through new 
lenses and to connect not only 
across gender lines but across 
lines of culture, class, profession, 
and nationality. 

While the summit produced 
a lengthy list of recommenda- 
tions for the role women college 
and university presidents can 
play in shaping the next century, 
t h re e p r eel o m i n a n t the m e s 
emerged. 



* A redefinition of war 
and peace. In redefining wars to 
include forms of violence (e.g., 
date rape) and discord (e.g., pro- 
motion and tenure policies) 
closer to home on each of our 
campuses, and rethinking peace 
as a state of living in which con- 
flict is settled by negotiation, the 
blueprint encourages women 
presidents to play a number of 
key leadership roles: to build on- 
campus initiatives that empha- 
size global interconnectedness, 
to promote the study of foreign 
languages and internationalizing 
the curriculum, to encourage the 
inclusion of conflict manage- 
ment and resolution skills in the 
curriculum, and to collaborate 
with other institutions to advance 
the peace agenda and address 
issues of poverty that lead to 
violence. 

• The need to include 
women in all dialogues and 
decisions about the economy 
and the environment. Women 
presidents are encouraged to 
teach by example, conveying 
concern, on their campuses and 
in their communities, for envi- 
ronmental impact and for the 
problems confronting the poor 
and the working people in our 
society. They are also encour- 
aged to create networks of post- 
secondary institutions to work 



together on these issues, to ex- 
amine what has been learned 
from women's colleges about 
what is good for education gen- 
erally, and to work toward estab- 
lishing a "critical mass" of women 
in leadership positions in educa- 
tion and other areas. 

• The need to help women 
effectively integrate their 
public and private lives. 
Women presidents are encour- 
aged to visibly embody their 
multiple roles, maintaining a bal- 
ance between a "tough mind and 
a tender heart," and to support 
other women in doing the same. 
In clusters, they can establish 
linkages with other women's 



The Summit Blueprint 
invites women college 
presidents around the 
world to: 

• Expand their vision of 

society 

• Contribute to the process 
of change 

• Build a network that is 
committed to changing 

the roles of men and 
women 
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The Women's Research and 
Education Institute 



groups and use these relation- 
ships to educate their male coun- 
terparts, to advocate women's 
perspectives in policy-making 
processes, to create an environ- 
ment that is supportive of family 
life, and to develop an agenda for 
addressing the issues that cause 
conflict between our public and 
private lives. 

Wh« e the agenda that has 
emerged from the two summits is 
a formidable one — one that calls 
for changing the ways in which 
almost all of the world's societies 
work, authors of the Blueprint 
recognize that the education 
arena is an important base from 
which to reconceptualize soci- 
ety. The Blueprint and the sum- 
mits represent an invitation to 
women presidents, both across 
the country and around the 
world, to expand their vision of 
society, to contribute to the pro- 
cess of change, and to build a 
network that is committed to 
changing the roles of men and 
women. 

Notes prepared by Dr. Carol A. 
Moore, Provost and Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, Mercy College, 
Dobhs Ferry, NY, 
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Social Security improved theeconomic 
comfort of most seniors but older women's 
income and the disparity of what men 
have at retirement versus what women 
have are quite different. W/iat is needed 
is a research arm to study all issues for 
gender differences 

With this comment, made in 
1977 by Elizabeth Holtzman. then 
co-chair of the Congresswomen's 
Caucus, the first chapter in the his- 
tory of the Women's Research and 
Education Institute (WREl) was be- 
gun. Betty Parsons Dooley and 
Susan Scanlan became the first 
staff members of the Congres- 
sional Caucus on Women's Issues 
research team — today known as the 
Women's Research and Education 
Institute, and the Ford Foundation 
made a generous grant for broadly 
defined core support Dooley is cur- 
rently WREi Executive Director. 

For the past 1 7 years, WREl has 
been involved in many studies on 
women Results of WREl studies on 
such topics as deinstitutionali- 
zation of women, the impact of the 
Reagan budget on women, child 
care, health care, parental leave, 
education, and housing have pro- 
vided invaluable information for 
Congress and other policy-makers 
In addition to research, the Insti- 
tute also publishes research re- 
ports, prepares briefing papers, and 
holds conferences 



Taking a bipartisan approach 
and providing fair, timely, and in- 
sightful information, WREl has 
from its earliest days sought to 
facilitate and strengthen links 
between researchers and policy- 
makers concerned with issues of 
particular importance to women 

A number of exciting projects 
are now under way at WREl 

• WREl Congressional Fellowships. 
Each academic year since 1 980. a 
number of women graduate stu- 
dents have been selected to receive 
fellowships to work as legislative 
aides in Congressional offices, 
wheretheygain practical, hands-on 
experience in policymaking in the 
federal legislative process Fellows 
receive stipends for tuition and liv- 
ing expenses and earn graduate 
credit. Thisyear, theSoros Founda- 
tion provided a grant that enabled 
three women from three Newly In- 
dependent States to participate in 
the program The WREl fellows en- 
hance the research capacities of 
Congressional offices, especially 
with respect to the implications for 
women of existing and proposed 
legislation 

• The American Woman Series. 
WREl has published five compre- 
hensive compendia of information 
about women in America their de- 
mographics, education, employ- 
ment, earnings and benefits, eco- 
nomic security, and elected offi- 
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cials A recent issue on women and 
health explores the contradictions 
and omissions in our health care 
system. Previous editions have 
concentrated on elected women, 
the educational status of women of 
color, and the legacy of the past 
three decades of the women's 
movement. The American Woman: 
Where We Stand-Women and Economics 
will be released in spring 1996 

• Women in the Military. In 1990, 
WREl received grants from the 
Department cf Labor to study what 
women do while in the service and 
what happens tothem as they leave 
it As the military downsizes active 
forces, many veterans are unem- 
ployed. Nine percent of all those on 
the unemployment rolls are veter- 
ans, for women veterans, the figure 
is 1 1 percent Part of the problem 
women veterans face stems from 
the general perception that all vet- 
erans are men and that conse- 
quently their skills are limited to 
traditional combat and combat 
service support areas But at 
present, there are more than 
250.000 women on active duty as 
medical care providers, mechanics, 
pilots, air traffic controllers, 
mililtary policewomen, and admin- 
istrators WREl's project "Hire a 
Veteran; She's a Good Investment." 
is intended to link businesses and 
associations with talented, experi- 
enced women veterans 

• Women in Health. \n 1 986. WREl 
became involved in health care is- 
sues . sponsoring a conference with 
the Congressional Black Caucus 
and Hispanic Caucus on access to 



healthcare When Congresswomen 
picked upthis issue, WREl began to 
concentrate more focus on health 
care Their aim is to analyze the 
status of women in our health care 
system, especially as Congress en- 
deavors to change the current deliv- 
ery system 

"Our major concern is how 
women gain access to preventive 
care and how they afford it. WREl 
was the first organization to iden- 
tify that women spend twice as 
much as men for health care during 
their reproductive years Women 
pay over 50 percent out of pocket 
in terms of birth control,'' Betty 
Dooley says. Of the possible effects 
on women of a new health care 
package, she thinks that "the final 
health care plan will short-change 
women, because it appears that 
what will come out of congress 
again will rely on where you are in 
the workforce " 

Because more women than 
men are employed in jobs that do 
not have health care as a benefit, 
many do not get preventive heaith 
care — like mammograms and pap 
smears — that saves wome s lives, 
simply because they cannot afford 
it Whatever the outcome of new 
legislation on health care, WREl 
will continue its efforts to improve 
public and Congressional aware- 
ness of women's struggle to gain 
equal access to health care And. 
until a bill is passed, it will continue 
to provide to policymakers reliable 
data on the need to include com- 
prehensive, affordable health care 
for all women 



WREl emphasizes the provision 
of research to those who want to 
make informed decisions about 
policies that affect women and en- 
courages the development of policy 
options that recognize the circum- 
stances o! women and their fami- 
lies WREl urges researchers to con- 
sider the broader implications of 
their work, and it fosters the ex- 
change of ideas and expertise be- 
tween researchers who have techni- 
cal knowledge and policymakers 
who are familiar with the realities of 
the legislative process and of politi- 
cal constraints, thereby promoting 
informed examination of policies 
from the perspective of theireffects 
on women 

For information about the American 
Woman series and other WREl publica- 
tions and activities, contact WREl. 1 700 
1 8th Street NW. Suite 400. Washington, 
DC 20009. 202-328-7070 

This profile of the Women's Research 
and Education Institute was prepared by 
Cina G Luke. Assistant to the General 
Counsel of the American Council on Edu- 
cation It is based on an interview with 
Betty Parsons Dooley. WREl Executive 
Director, and on \nstitute publications and 
materials 



Loyola Marymount University of Los Angeles 

Dean, College of Communication and Fine Arts 

Loyola Marymount University invites applications tor the position 01 Dean of the 
College of Communication and Fine Arts As Senior Academic AcJmmistratoroftheCollege 
reporttng directly to the Academic Vice President, the Dean shall provide overall leadership 
tor the College. Candidates should have an earned terminal degree <MFA. PhD), senior 
admm:$trative experience, teaching and professional experience, and evidence of con- 
tinuing scholarly/creative work 

Loyola Marymount University, stoeped in Jesuit and Marymount traditions, is a 
comprehensive Catholic institution with emphasis on liberal arts. With a unique presence 
in Los Angeles, it enrolls 3.800 undergraduate. 1.300 law students, and 1.000 graduate 
students. The College offers 8A and MFA degrees in Commmcation Arts, with tracks in 
television production, film production, recording arts, scree nwntmg. and communication 
studies, in the Fine A.ts. the College otters nationally accredited 8A degrees m the 
disciplines of art a'.d art history, dance, music, and theatre. The College has 40 full-time 
faculty. 632 undergraduate, and 76 graduate students. 

As Senior Academic Administrator, the Dean will be responsible for the planning, 
development, refinement, and evaluation of all programs m the College; the review of 
annual departmental budgets; the promotion and evaluation of faculty teaching, research, 
scholarship, and creative work: the annual review of faculty performance: the recruitment, 
admissions, records, and advisement ol students within the College: in particular, 
strengthening the College's relationship with the arts and entertainment industry, and the 
development of resources for the College 

j The position is available July 1, 1995. The salary 

1 range is competitive and dependent upon qualifications 

and experience. Applications for the position will be 
received until November 1 or until the position is filled. 
Applicants shoulo submit a letterof application, a current 
resume, and the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of three current professional references. Corre- 
apondance should b« nddrttt«d to: Dr. Josaph G. 
Jabbra, Academic Vice Prasldant and Chair, Search 
Committee. Loyola Marymount University, Loyola 
Boulevard at Wsst 80th Street, Los Angelas. CA 
90045. 




=£r=: Augustana College 

Dean of the College and 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Augustana College, a four-year residential liberal arts institution 
affiliated with the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, is seeking 
nominations and applications for Dean of the College and Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. Augustana seeks to implement a program of education in 
liberal arts and professional programs within a Christian context. The Dean 
of the College is the Chief Academic Officer and reports directly to the 
President. The Dean of the College is responsible for the development, 
evaluation, and fiscal managementof all academic programs. This individual 
provides strong leadership for academic programs and faculty development. 

Qualifications: 

• Earned doctorate. 

• Demonstrated commitment to academic excellence as evidenced by 

a successful record of academic and institutional accomplishment. 

• The ability and commitment to energize and build consensus among 

the diverse constituencies within the college setting. 

• A professional with significant ability to manage collaboratively, 

administratively, and fiscally in a liberal arts setting. 

• Exceptional interpersonal, oral, and written skills 

Applications should include a current vita, a list of three references, 
and a brief statement detailing your educational philosophy and your profes- 
sional development goals. 

All nominations and applications should be in the hands of the 
Search Committee prior to November 1, 1994. Nominations, applications, 
and inquiries should be directed to: 

The Dean and Vice President of Academic Affairs 
Search Committee 
Augustana College 
29th and Summit 
Sioux Falls, SD 57197 

Augustana College U an equal opportunity employer. 



AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 



Director, Business-Higher Education Forum 



The American Council on Education is actively recruiting 
to fill its position, Director, Business-Higher Education 
Forum. The Forum, founded 1978, is a membership 
organization of 100 academic and corporate chief execu- 
tives from major American businesses, colleges and univer- 
sities. Their goals are to address issues of mutual concern 
to the corporate and higher education communities, and 
to build consensus on how the two sectors can collaborate 
more effectively for the benefit of all society. 

Responsibilities 
Responsibilities include planning and administering the 
Forum's agenda, which includes the development of meet- 
ings, publications, and programs; the management over- 
sight of the Forum, marketing the Forum to potential 
members; and serving as a link to national and interna- 
tional organizations on behalf of the Forum. 

Requirements 

The position requires excellent writing and speaking skills, 
strong intcpersonal skills, experience with project manage- 
ment and fiscal oversight and demonstrated success in 
tundraising. Ideal candidate will have work experience in 
both the academic and business communities. 



Candidates must have the ability to function in a flat, 
"hands on" environment and work with both the Council 
CEO and the governing board of the Forum. 

We seek a combination of work and education that would 
prepare the candidate to oversee this complex highly 
visible national program. 

Salary/Application 
ACE offers a competitive starting salary and bencnis 
program and supportive work environment. Resumes and 
salary requirements should be sent to: 

Suzanne Forsyth, Director 
Human Resouces Department 
American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



The American Council on Education is an 
equal opportunity employer. 
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AMERICAN 

COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

Public Affairs Office 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

The American Council on Education (ACE), 
conveniently located near Metro in downtown 
Washington, seeks a dynamic, creative, enter- 
preneurial individual to serve as Assistant Director 
of its active, full-service Public Affairs Office. 
Extensive experience in public affairs/public 
relations is required. The Assistant Director works 
with the Director on planning and executing 
media and communications strategies, writes 
speeches, and carries out other writing, editing, 
and research projects. The Assistant Director a!so 
exercises general supevision of a national semi- 
monthly newsletter. Knowledge of higher 
education and federal policy issues and familiar- 
ity with electronic news media are desirable. 
ACE provides an excellent benefits package, 
competitive salary program, and congenial 
work environment. Screening of resumes will 
begin in late-August. Send resume and salary 
requirement to: 

AD Public Affairs Search 
American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, NW, Room 804 
Washington, DC 20036 

EOE/AA/H/V 




FELLOWS 
PROGRAM 

1 995-96 



The American Council on Education invites your 
application to the 1 995-96 class of ACE Fellows. The 

Fellows Program is a year-long internship designed 
to identify and develop future leaders in higher 
education. 

• Candidates must have a minimum of five 
years of experience as faculty members 
and/or administrators in higher education. 

• Women, minority and community college 
candidates are especially encouraged to 
apply. 

Application Deadline: November 1, 1994 

Fcr fu r ther information anC opp'ucoPcn motenois contact 

ACE FELLOWS PROGRAM 
ONE DUPONT CIRCLE NW. SUITE 800 
WASHINGTON DC 20036-1 193 • (202)939-9412 



LMERICAN V-OUNCIL ON EDUCATION- 



INNOVATIONS & INCLLSIONARY PRACTICES 
ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 



i 



October 16-18. 1994 
RadisMHi Hotel. Burlington. Vermont 

Presented bv The University of Vermont 
in cooperation with the 
National Association Tor Women in Education 

For more information or to register call 
(800) 6!19-:H88 or (802) 656-2088. 
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Call for Manuscripts 

Sexual Harassment: 
. A \V Persistent Themes/Practical Responses 

£ In 1^83, the National Association for Women in Education (NAWE) published the firM 



journal issue devoted exclusively to the then-emerging topic of sexual haiassment on 
campus. This groundbreaking issue was followed by a two-volume update on harn^mcnt 
, Inter in the decade. Now we nre inviting submissions for a special issue of Initiatives that 

H W will t.ikc stock of where we are with respect to the persistent problem of harassment as we 

*- approach the middle of the 1990s. 

We welcome manuscripts on such topics as: 

• The sexual harassment/academic freedom debate: Innovative responses 

• Harassment and the culture of violence 

• Backlash, institutional intrigue, legal battles, and similar hassles. How 
advocates and others who deal with complaints cope with the personal costs 

• Educating culturally and ethnically diverse students about sexual harassment 

• Addressing harassment through mediation and conflict resolution techniques 

• Fighting sexism in fraternities: Initiatives thai work 

• Harassment based on race and gender: The situation of women of color 

• Less common but still problems: Same-gender and female-to-male harassment 

• Beyond policy dissemination: Practical and proven techniques for educating the 
campus community about harassment 

• Peer educators: What works 

• The implications of court cases (e. g v Franklin v Gxviunett; Harris v forklift) 

• Children and teens: Harassment in the K-12 environment 

• Resources: Books, films, videos, handbooks 

Submission guidelines appear in every issue of the journal. Or, contact the editor: 

Dr. Patricia A. Farrant , c/o American College Testing 
P. O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 52243 



democratic 

Culture 

The fall 1994 issue of Democratic Culture, published by Teachers for a Democratic 
Culture, offers a special focus on issues provoked by the book Who Stole feminism 7 
Hote Women Have Betrayed Vfamen, by Christina Hoff Summers. It contains 



fifteen essays by. 



• Nina Auerbach • Patricia Farrant 

• Susan Tried man • Ann Ferguson 

• Celinda Lake • Jonathan F.ntin 

• Ellen Messer-Davidow • Russell Eisenman 

• Myra and David Sadkc • Fliznhcth Fay 

• I aura Flanders • Dale Bauer 

• Rebecca Sinkler • John K. Wilson 

• l.inda I lirshman 



Teachers for a Democratic Culture supports the right of scholars and teachers to raKe 
questions about the relations of culture, scholarship, and education to politics - not 
in order to shut down debate on such issues but to open it. It is the view of the 
organization that the controversies that have been provoked over admissions and 
hiring practices, the social functions of teaching and scholatship. and the status of 
such concepts as objectivity and ideology are signs of educational health, not decline. 

lor information about Dcmociatic Cultute and Teachers for a Democratic Culture, 
contact. P. O Box MlW, F.vnnston, Illinois 60204 (312) 74W*2; FAX (312) 743 4548; 
e-mail: jkwftmtdway uchicagoedu 

About Women on Campus subscribers will soon 
q be receiving a complimentary copy of 

£RJC the fall 1994 issue of Democratic Culture. gj 



□ YES / am concerned about women on campus and 
want to enter my subscription to About Women on Campus. 

Special introductory subscription rates: 

Individual 1 year (four issues) $20 Institution 1 year (four issues) $28 
2 years (eight issues) $35 2 years (eight issues) $50 

Foreign subscriptions: Please add $7.00 per subscription to cover additional postage. 

Discounts are available for bulk subscriptions mailed to a single institutional address. 
Call 202-659-9330 (FAX 202-457-0946) for details. 

Name 

Title 

institution 

Address 

City/State/Zip 



Send subscription form and check or institutional purchase order made payable to NAWE to: 
About Women on Campus, 1325 18th Street NW, Suite 210, Washington, DC 20036-6511 



□ AND / want to know more about the 
National Association for Women in Education, one of the 
nation 's oldest national professional education associations. 

Send information about membership to the address I have provided above. 
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